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he THE 7th century the Tsar of Russia tried to stop smoking. For the first offence 
the smoker was flogged and excommunicated. If convicted a second time the 
offender was executed. Some may think that the quality of the tobacco at that time 
furnished an excuse for severity; but if the Tsar had been able to sample Player's 
“Country Life’’ he might have imposed penalties on all who, refused to smoke. 
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CLEANING THE RIVERS 


HE action of the Medway conservators has done 

more to direct attention to the condition of our 

rivers than anything that has happened for a long 

time. ‘They made up their minds to give notice 
to their staff, which would practically mean that their care 
of the river would cease on May 31st. What damage 
would have resulted everybody can understand. For 
health’s sake alone such a step could not be permitted to 
occur, and the announcement, as a matter of fact, was quickly 
followed by another to the effect that the General Purposes 
Committee of the Tonbridge Urban District Council 
met at once and decided to ask the Ministry of Health 
to sanction a penny rate to apply to the maintenance of 
the Upper Medway. It need scarcely be repeated that 
the threatened resignation of the conservators was due 
to a heavy bank overdraft and an inability to find financial 
support for the expense of maintaining the locks, banks 
and other indispensable means of keeping the river in its 
present condition. Public opinion would scarcely have 





tolerated the sight of a river like the Medway being allowed 
to lapse into a state of nature such as that of the Lugg 
before its reclamation was taken in hand. 

A problem of equal importance after much discussion 
and much effort remains unsolved—this is, the avoidance 
of pollution. 
but they 


There are laws on the subject, it is true, 
are not obeyed, and those who have at heart the 
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interest of fresh-water fishing are taking active measures 
to reduce pollution to a minimum if they cannot get rid 
of it altogether. The subject affects both parts of this 
island to an equal degree, but England is likely to take 
one way and Scotland another. At the annual meeting 
of the Salmon and Trout Association at Fishmongers’ 
Hall the other day, Lord Desborough presiding, the subject 
was brought up. It was announced that a conference 
would be held at the same place on June 7th and that a 
considerable attendance was assured from associations such 
as their own, Fishery Boards and private persons. The idea 
of a new Bill being brought in by the Government was 
dismissed and the attitude of the Association was defined 
as being not combative but conciliatory ; that is to say, they 
would endeavour to convince manufacturers and other 
riparian owners that pollution could be avoided and invite 
their co-operation in doing so. Now,a very great number 
of manufacturers are interested exactly in the same way 
as those who are members of the Salmon and Trout 
Association. In our opinion, more is likely to be obtained 
by a friendly understanding than by a hard and fast law. 
In actual working, laws against pollution have proved 
ineffective, as was shown by the report of Lord Desborough’s 
Commission which was published about a year ago. Many 
of the bodies which administer the law are composed, to a 
large extent, of the manufacturers, and the result is that 
the law is not put in motion. The same thing occurs 
in regard to smoke. There is sufficient legislation at the 
present moment to deal with factory and furnace smoke, 
but in many towns the law is a dead letter and does not 
act. Where smoke has been reduced it has mostly been 
by the willing co-operation and goodwill of those directly 
concerned in its production. The same end could prob- 
ably be achieved if a committee formed on the lines 
adumbrated at the Fishmongers’ Hall were to go to the 
manufacturers in a spirit of helpfulness and ask for their 
assistance in reducing the injury done to the rivers. 

In Scotland a different line of action is contemplated. 
First of all it is urged that the Scottish Fishery Board 
or Fishery Department of the Ministry of Agriculture 
should be refashioned and given powers to enforce the law 
with regard to pollution. The new Scottish Fisheries 
Department would then take charge of the interests of 
the Scottish salmon and fresh-water fisheries. The Board 
would be given power to deal with those responsible for 
the pollution of rivers and locks and with the operations 
of water and road authorities. The last mentioned is 
not the least of the dangers to a river. Many of the new 
substances which have been tried on the roads have had 
disastrous effects on neighbouring rivers. It, unfortunately, 
happens that the road and the river often take the same 
route. ‘The original road-maker naturally chose to go, 
as far as possible, along the river valleys, and the railway 
builder, in his turn, followed the same example. At present, 
when all the possible compositions that may be used on a 
road are being explored for one that is the best for easy 
going and economy, those interested in maintaining the 
purity of the fishing rivers must be on the alert to see 
that any new invention which is tried is not injurious to 
the river into which it may be washed by the rains or 
thunderstorms. hea 

We have not gone into details about pollution because 
these have been frequently discussed before, and there is 
very little disagreement in regard to the fact that a very 
large proportion of the salmon and trout rivers of England 
and Scotland are subject to pollution. What is required 
now is practical machinery for alleviating or removing the 
evil. 


Our Frontispiece 


ADY IRENE CHARTERIS is the subject of the first full- 

page illustration in this week’s issue of Country Lire. 

She is the youngest daughter of the Earl and Countess of 

Wemyss, and her engagement to Lord Windsor, only son cf the 
Earl and Countess of Plymouth, has just been announced. 








*.* Particulars and conditions of sale of estates and catalogues of 
furniture sheuld be sent as soon as possible to CouNTRY LiF, and followed 
in due course by a prompt notification of the results of the various sales. 
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find an answer if asked which part of the 

West he thought the most interesting. ‘There 
was the long tramp over the moor to the little hollow, 
once a lake, where the four rivers of Devonshire 
have a common source. That furnished one aspect of 
a most delightful part of England. ‘The voyage to the 
Scillies, those pleasant rock islets fanned by the warm 
Atlantic winds in summer and warmed by them in winter, 
though they resemble Cornwall, of which at one time they 
probably formed part, opened up new scenery and new 
sights. He landed at St. Agnes, the pleasantest of all the 
island villages, although not the one most patronised by 
the summer visitor, and he sailed about among the islands 
watching the breeding sea-fowl and doing a little bird- 
nesting. He visited the tropical garden at Tresco and, 
no doubt, heard many of the natives talk of the Scillies as 
Lyonness, the romantic home of that doughty knight 
and faithful lover, Sir Tristram, who, whether a real or a 
mythical hero, has enriched literature with some of its 
purest poetry. It seems to have been a land of castles 
and towers in his day, and if he could be brought back from 
the shadows, he would probably be astonished to find 
that those living there now earn a great part of their liveli- 
hood by cultivating daffodils and other spring blossoms. 


HE PRINCE OF WALES, the most out-of- 
door Prince, would probably be puzzled to 


‘“* TF this war is not the last, war,” said Mr. Lloyd George 

at the dinner to Mr. Harvey, the American Am- 
bassador, “‘ the next war will leave Europe in ashes.” It 
would be as well if more people could be made to realise 
that fact. How Europe will be left after the present war 
has not been at all settled yet. There is a ground swell 
after the storm that is as dangerous as the storm itself, 
and he would be doing a great service to humanity who 
could induce people to detach themselves from the small 
and petty questions and interests of the day in order to 
concentrate on the great and vital task of saving Europe, 
and, indeed, saving civilisation from the threat that hangs 
over it. We do not echo the Prime Minister’s thrilling 
appeal to America because, if the truth were told, America 
is in no better position than any of the countries of Europe. 
The worst of the dangers confronting us are confronting 
the United States also. 


AY, 1921, may come to be remembered as the month 
that preached a most fruitful sermon to London. 
Poets have imagined, but mortals have not seen, the great 
city in its beauty; in fact, more than half the world is 
inclined to deny that such beauty exists. Only those who 
were in it during May of this year know that there is no 
other town in Europe that possesses such varied and exquisite 
features. Thanks for the discovery were due to nobody, 
as the strike could hardly be put forward as making a 
claim for gratitude. It was in reality a blow to many things, 
but it had the unlooked-for effect of banishing smoke 
for the time being from the banks of the Thames. London 
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has had during the coal strike an atmosphere as clear 
as that of an upland moor. River and Abbey and 
Tower were seen in all their beauty, and even the vast sea 
of houses which stretches away like heather on a Highland 
moor assumed the charm of a landscape in the sunlight. 
Londoners we hope will enter into a holy alliance to see 
that the great city never again is allowed to fall back into 
its early condition of foul atmosphere and smoke-encrusted 
buildings. ‘Those Londoners who bathed in the sunlight 
of this May will surely never again relinquish their atmo- 
sphere to the smoke fiend. 


IN spite of the grave issues at stake one way and another, 

a stranger coming to England just now and_ reading 
nothing but the newspapers might be forgiven for believing 
that people of this country were thinking of nothing but sport. 
He would not make a great blunder. ‘This is the month of 
May, ever celebrated in this country as a joyful release from 
winter, and unconsciously, it may be, there are a great many 
who still feel that a burden was lifted by the end of the war. 
So they are plunging into enjoyment right and left. In 
cricket the subject of discussion is the choice of Col. Douglas 
as captain of the British cricket team to play against the 
Australians. He has played very well since his return and 
the Selection Committee probably took that as a set-off 
to the unfortunate experiences of the British team in Aus- 
tralia. In golf the Amateur Championship is being contested 
at Hoylake, and patriotic British golfers are holding their 
breath with anxiety because in an International match last 
Saturday the Americans succeeded in overwhelming the 
Mother Country. Had an earthquake occurred, it could not 
have caused greater consternation. With the Military 
Tournament going on in London and the Derby prospects 
being studied with unresting vigilance, there is good excuse 
for a foreigner holding that even in these hard times this 
remains a nation of sportsmen. “‘ Play out the play” has 
been our motto since the time of Drake. 


THE NEW MOON. 
I must go into the garden late to-night, 
For the new moon’s born in heaven, silver white ; 
Don’t go near the window lest you see her pass, 
For she brings them ill who spy her first thro’ glass. 
Once men hailed her as a goddess—who can tell ?— 
With the crescent on her forehead: it were well 
Not to be too sure about it even now— 
Turn your money in your pocket, then, and bow. 


If you be Astarte yet—or just the moon 

Ah, I know not, nor if you can grant a boon: 

But I send my silent wish to you above— 

Let him turn to me and love me—whom I love! 
HELEN NIGHTINGALE. 


ANY remarkable ccenclusions are recorded in an article 
by the well known American commercial economist 
Dr. Alonzo E. Taylor, contributed to the Philadelphian Ledger 
and printed also in the Times. He says that over the con- 
tinent of Europe and in spite of the coal strike there is 
almost a glut in coal. “‘ A few weeks ago in Vienna coal 
was offered on the open market from the United States, 
the United Kingdom, the Saar, the Ruhr, and Upper 
Silesia in competition with each other.” ‘Then transport 
is very much improved and labour is settling down to work. 
In each country Dr. Taylor notes the disillusionment of 
the rank and file of labour by the Russian experiment. 
Trustworthy leaders have been sent from every country 
in Europe to study the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
Without exception they have reported to their organisations 
that direct action and communism are worse for labour 
than the worst conditions of capitalism before the war. 
In every important direction he is convinced that “ the 
processes of trade increase”’ and that an amelioration of 
conditions is indicated. 


OST readers will be inclined to ask what this observer 
has to say about Germany. His report is, on the whole, 
favourable. ‘The greatest weakness is to be found in the 
subsidisation of large industries by the State. ‘These 
subsidies take the form of cheap coal, low freight rates 
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and evasion of taxation. But, in spite of that, he thinks 
Germany occupies a position of peculiar potentiality as a 
manufacturing country to-day, and the reason he gives 
is that she has the best labour in Europe. The worker is 
recovering his traditional thrift and ambition, and in the 
hands of the German employer is the most docile of his 
kind in Europe. This is confirmed in a letter from Berlin 
published in Sunday’s Observer. We hope the writer of 
it is not led away by too much optimism. He describes 
the new income tax demands and says that among the 
Germans there are many who believe that their country 
will be able to pay up in full to January, 1922. It is good 
news that public opinion in Germany is concentrating on 
the means of fulfilling her obligations or, to put it in another 
way, of getting rid of foreign control. In that direction 
lay the salvation of France after the war of 1870. 


DR. RUSSELL, at the function held at Rothamsted 

the other day, gave in his own clear, concise and 
absolutely fair way a summary of the advantages which 
have been derived from using the tractor plough on the 
farm at Rothamsted. First in his list was rapidity of work, 
which he considers of prime importance on the heavy loam 
of Hertfordshire. ‘The tractor hastens cultivation and, in 
consequence, wheat gets sown at a much earlier date. This 
in itself is worth bushels. He found that wheat sown on 
November 24th, 1915, gave 26} bushels, and in 1916 it 
did not get sown until February 17th and then only gave 
19} bushels. ‘The next advantage with which he dealt 
was that of cleaning stubbles during harvest and the weeks 
following it. No cleaning crop has been necessary, and 
it is obvious that there is more advantage than mere cleanli- 
ness. ‘The Austin tractor greatly helped to get on with 
cultivation as well, and it is not necessary to put aside a 
crop that is needed for one that is merely grown for cleaning 
purposes. Dr. Russell also gave the figures showing the 
actual costs in 1920 of working respectively by the tractor 
plough and by horses. ‘The former amounted to 25s. 10d. 
an acre and the horses to 40s. gd. per acre. ‘Then he showed 
by figures how much more efficient the tractor was than the 
horses. Dr. Russell also showed that the gain in the work 
done within a given time had proved to be an important 
saving. 


HOSE of our readers who grow fruit will be well advised 
to use it frugally this year as the reports from the 
country, as a whole, show that to a large extent the crop 
has been a failure. The only exception is the important 
one of the apple, the fruits of which have now set and 
promise an abundant supply. It is estimated, however, 
that bush fruit was diminished by at least a third when the 
late frosts occurred. ‘The early strawberries in the West 
of England were practically wiped out, and if this excessively 
dry weather continues much longer the yield in later dis- 
tricts will not be up to the average. Prices of fruit, therefore, 
both fresh and preserved, are likely to go up rather than 
come down. 


\ UCH discontent is being fomented by the striking 
contrast between the wholesale and the retail prices 
of meat. It is marked both in the home-grown and the 
imported article. English beef sold wholesale at from 1s. 
to 1s. 1}d. the pound, while Scotch beef brought 1s. 73d. 
to 1s. 8d., the retail prices ranging from 2s. 4d. to 2s. 6d. 
a pound for sirloins, 2s. 2d. to 2s. 4d. for prime ribs and 
topsides, and 1s. 4d. to 1s. 6d. for aitchbones, while 
rump steaks cost from 3s. 4d. to 3s. 6d. In mutton 
there was a similar divergence. The wholesale prices of 
Scotch mutton were from 1s. 7}d. to 1s. rod. a pound and 
English mutton 1s. 3d. to 1s. 83d. But for legs, shoulders, 
and loins the retail charge was from 2s. to 2s. 4d., the 
corresponding charges for English being from 1s. rod. 
to 2s. 2d. It was reported in some of the papers that on 
Saturday large quantities were sent to cold storage because 
these high prices could not be obtained. It is not a good 
policy, because the movement towards cheapness is likely 
to be permanent, so that there is little prospect of this meat, 
when brought out of cold storage, bringing more than it does 
to-day, and the cold storage charges will be a dead loss. 
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(GENERAL HINDENBERG, from all that we have 

heard, continues in good health and spirits after the 
war, so that it is very probable that he will do no more than 
pass a jest over the end of the effigy put up when the Ger- 
mans thought themselves triumphant. We do not know 
that his sense of humour is very highly developed, but he 
must have smiled at the notion of making a colossal statue 
and then charging the public for the privilege of driving 
a nail into it. People began to do this with great enthusiasm, 
but as the fortunes of war flickered and other interests 
arose, they got rather bored and, as a matter of fact, many 
vacant places were left without a nail. Now comes the 
end. Everybody in Berlin recognises that it was a hideous 
looking memorial at the best, and so, one fine night, accord- 
ing to an account sent home by Mr. Renwick, a very trust- 
worthy war correspondent, it disappeared and has lain perdu 
until now, when an advertisement appears offering it wholly 
or in part for sale as firewood. Sic transit gloria mundi. 


(PINION has hardened very much against the attempt 

to increase the income of members of the House by 
making them exempt from income tax. ‘This proposal has 
been made at a most inopportune moment. Everybody 
is feeling the weight of the heavy taxation, and it would be 
an extremely bad example if those who make the laws 
and impose the taxes should not pay them. The effect 
would be to take away from the people what has hitherto 
been regarded as the inalienable right to tax themselves. 
Theoretically, that was done when their representatives 
passed the Budget ; but if the said representatives are not 
to pay, they will be tempted to take more out of the pockets 
of other people. Nor has any good case been made out for 
giving members first class railway passes between their 
constituencies and the House of Commons. We all feel 
the burden of more costly travel, and it is impossible to 
see any good reason why those who serve as Members of 
Parliament should employ the railways without paying. 
It is bad that people should think of Parliamentary repre- 
sentation as a genteel calling in which the pay is small, 
but secure. In the past public service was accepted as a 
duty, and the country will have come to a sad pass when its 
affairs are all managed by hirelings. 

THE BOAT STEPS. 

Wet steps lead up to a jetty of stone 

Where the ring-bolts gleam in a lantern’s light, 

With oil-skinned figures in shadowy groups 

And a shed roof outlined against the night. 

The water licks at the slippery steps 

And a boat hook grates on the streaming wall, . 

There’s a mutter of steam in a funnel’s throat 

And the cold, wet smell hanging over all. 

The little boats gently fall and rise, 

Their funnels ringed with a ruddy glow, 

They wait at the base of the slimy steps 

With their engines throbbing and rumbling slow. 

Dark water, dark sky, a cluster of cranes 

Lean blurred in the rain o’er the basin’s wall ; 

The dockyard buildings loom massive and black, 

Near by rise the masts of a cruiser tall. 

M. G. MEUGENS. 


},VERYBODY is longing for the end of the coal strike, 

and the colliers most of all. ‘There is talk of exhaustion 
of their funds, but no one wishes to see them forced back to 
the pits by hunger. That would only lead to renewed trouble 
later on. A permanent settlement alone can be satis- 
factory. ‘The cost to the country must be enormous. Adding 
together the unemployed and those on strike it is found that 
over five million pairs of hands are idle. Factories are 
closed and capital is wasting away. ‘This is an ill prepara- 
tion for the strenuous fight which is awaiting this country. 
Yet it must be faced and won before we can recover anything 
like that commercial position in the world which we enjoyed 
before the war. If ever there was a time for a big united 
and strenuous effort it is to be found in the present moment, 
and those who are responsible for the guidance of the British 
nation must be prepared to form and carry out a policy that 
will help the country in its need for greater productiveness 
and more thorough application to business. 
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THE ROYAL TOURNAMENT OF 1921 


HEN the organisers of the Royal Tournament, 

seeking a theme for the annual pageant in which 

they try to give a brief moment of new life to some 

aspect of the brave story of British arms, turned 

to the two hundred and fifty years’ history of the 
Royal Marines a memorable and striking spectacle was assured. 
Our naval and military annals tell of a thousand gallant exploits 
which demand commemoration, and the story of every regiment 
calls for its pageant, but there is nothing finer than the long story 
of the valour of those whose motto is ‘‘ Per mare per terram.” 
To the Marine, moreover, belongs not only the glory gathered 
by land or sea in every part of the world; he has a double 
share of romance, for he plays his part not only in the story of 
siege and fortress, of the long stubborn march and the thin red 
line, but also in that of the thunder and shock of naval battle 
and the struggle with wind and storm. ‘The sea is his 
background, and so is the trench. 

What the world thinks of the Marines was revealed in that 
speech of the ex-Kaiser’s, made a few years before the war, 
which was recalled the other day in the Times by Colonel Field : 
“TI consider,” he said, “‘ that the British Royal Marine is the 
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best all-round fighting man in the world.” That reputation, 


of which the foundations were laid in 1664 by the formation 
of “The Duke of York and Albany’s Maritime Regiment of 
Foot,” the earliest direct progenitors of the Royal Marine Light 
Infantry and Artillery of to-day, was gloriously justified in the 
World War. Witness, among many exploits, the story of the 
landing at Zeebrugge Mole on the morning of St. George’s 
Day, 1918. 

But the pageant takes us far beyond the day even of the 
Maritime Regiment of Foot. It harks back to the earliest 
appearances in British history of fighters whose battles took 
place on the sea, to the Viking, the Roman invader, the Ancient 
Briton. It is entitled ‘“‘ Neptune’s Soldiers,” and the object 
is, by bringing together representatives of the “ sea-soldiers ” 
of every age since the Roman Occupation, to trace the gradual 
development which gave us our Red and Blue Marines. 
Neptune, the ancient Monarch of the Sea, is whimsically ap- 
pointed Father of Marines, is dragged from the obscurity which 
has too long hidden him from us, and appears—a briny but 
august figure—in his chariot drawn by three prancing white 
horses, as restless and beautiful as the ‘‘ white horses ” of the 
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DISPLAY BY THE R.A.S.C.: COMBINED HORSE AND MOTOR TRANSPORT. 


sea. ‘Trident in hand, he takes his horn and tells the story of 
the ‘‘ sea-soldiers ” throughout the centuries, “ of his soldiers, 
men who embarked for battle in coracles, galleys, the ‘ wooden 
walls of England,’ and the steel-sided ‘ super-Dreadnoughts ’ 
of to-day.” Having thus fittingly introduced the pageant, he 
withdraws, and the long story begins to unfold. 

The first to enter are Ancient Britons, who fought afloat 
in their coracles and in primitive wooden ships. They come 
fur-clad and carrying, some of them, the coracles on their backs, 
armed with their ponderous clubs—a pathetic rather than impos- 
ing sight! ‘They, perhaps, can only modestly claim to be marines 
or sea-soldiers; but under the Romans Britain saw her first 
disciplined sea-soldiers—the “ Classiarii_ Britannici.” ‘They 


are the next to appear, with helmets and breastplates shining, 
and measured tread, reminding us vividly of what a tragedy 
their superior armour and discipline meant for the unfortunate 
Britons. Following them come the bold Norsemen, Danes 
and Vikings, marauders all, themselves pageant enough alone to 
fill the imagination ! 

But the mind must not run on saga or legend of the Northern 
mists ; the sea-soldiers of Alfred’s day, distinguished by gold 
bangles worn on the arm, of Richard Cceur de Lion’s ships 
which sailed to the Crusades, of the reign of Henry VIII, when 
the Royal Navy was formed and ships had their complement of 
“ sea-soldiers,”’ Drake and the heroes of the Spanish Main 
come flocking into the arena, while the rich and varied pictures 
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they conjure up crowd upon 
our consciousness. And now 
we are near the day when the 
Marine has a_ separate and 
corporate status; the next to 
enter are the men of the 
Maritime Regiment of Foot 
itself. Here the march of 
the centuries pauses for 
“‘ Episode I,” a representation 
of an incident of 1672. The 
Maritime Regiment marches 
to the City of London to 
recruit “‘ by beat of drum.” 
The City is full of gay youths 
flamboyantly attired, coy 
maidens and eager small boys, 
and there is a display of pike 
drill by the men. Meanwhile 
the recruiting sergeant is busy, 
and when the soldiers march 
away they take the sons of 
several fond mothers with 
them. Another episode follows, 
dealing with the ancient and 
peculiar privilege held by the 
Marines of marching through 
the City of London “ with 
colours flying, drums beating, 
and bayonets fixed.” 

Soon we find ourselves in 
the years 1761, 1805 and 1819. 
Marines whose uniforms blaze 
with joyous colours, victors 
from the taking of Gibraltar, from Anson and Hawke’s battles 
of 1747, those who fought with Rodney and Nelson at St. 
Vincent and Copenhagen comes ide by side, and behind them 
come the Marines of the Victorian era, and finally the Royal 
Marine Light Infantry and Artillery of 1914. There is a display 
of arm drill by the modern Marines, and then the whole line 
of sea-soldiers return and congregate together, making a tableau 
magnificently bright and suggestive. 

Though “ Neptune’s Soldiers” is the main plank in the 
Royal Tournament of 1921, the public will find many of the 
features which it has enjoyed in former years, together with 
much that is new. The 2nd Life Guards give a brilliant and 
masterly Musical Double Ride. Horse and man are as one ; 
they execute together an involved series of crossings and turnings 
which, by exploiting skilfully the effect of waving pennon and 
rich hued uniform, add to the fiery beauty of the spirited steed 
and produce a really delightful result. Equally admirable, 
but certainly more dangerous, and, therefore, perhaps, requiring 
more skill, is the Musical Drive of the Royal Horse Artillery 
(Eagle Troop), in which the evolutions allow in some cases 
only an inch for the passing of heavy guns which are drawn 
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at a canter round the arena. 
This is amazingly done, the 
horses quite clearly being 
trained to obey the slightest of 
hints from their riders. In 
this case, as in that of the 
Musical Ride, the entry into the 
arena is superb. 

The Royal Engineers, who 
last year showed the building 
of a bridge, give a display 
which shows how a bridge over 
a canal near Soissons_ was, 
during the war, destroyed under 
fire. The enemy attacks before 
the charge can be laid and in- 
fantry are sent forward to guard 
the crossing. A keen struggle 
ensues, with casualties on both 
sides. The incident is well 
staged and conveys a thrill, but 
it is not meant as a drama, 
rather to give some idea of 
how the Royal Engineer does 
his work on active service. 
The picture of the imperturb- 
able Engineer calmly plying his 
wires and fuses amid a hail of 
bullets is one to remain long in 
the memory. Very sensational, 
too, is the competition be- 
tween two Naval and Marine 
teams to get a gun and carriage, 
weighing a ton and a half, over 
two walls, a 30ft. river and other obstacles and back again, a feat 
which, with luck, is accomplished in six minutes. It is a 
triumphant demonstration of the handiness of the Handy Man. 
His deftness grows more remarkable every year. 

One of our illustrations depicts the show given by the 
Royal Army Service Corps. A limber wagon and team are 
unloaded from a motor lorry, horses harnessed and the wagon 
loaded with ammunition ready for the road. ‘The by no means 
light task of getting the horses out of and back into the motor 
lorry is very swiftly performed, and a few moments are enough 
to have the whole task completed. The usual display of drill 
and the handling of arms is excellently given by the boys of 
the R.A.F. Training School at Cranwell. Other interesting 
items include sword, sabre, foil, bayonet and quarterstaff combats 
between officers of the Army Physical Training Staff. 

On the whole, a worthy successor in the line of Royal 
Tournaments, on which the Committee should be congratulated. 
It was opened by the King on May 1gth and will continue until 
June 4th. The time for the evening performance, it should 
be noted, has been altered to suit the curtailed travelling 
arrangements. 


QUO VADIS EUROPA? 


BEING LETTERS OF TRAVEL FROM THE CAPITALS OF EUROPE IN 


By STEPHEN 


III.—FROM CONSTANTINOPLE (2). 

NIGHT’S journey in a trawler brings you to the 
Dardanelles—the outermost vital significance of 
dominion at Constantinople. By the use of mines 
an invincible protection is easily thrown out. By the 
simple closing of the straits Russian trade is throttled, 

and even all the powers of Imperial Russia before the Great 
War could not open a way. No wonder that all ambitious 
Russians desired Constantinople and the Straits. If it ever 
becomes possible for some small Power to stand in Russia’s 
way again, there is bound to be a recrudescence of Russia’s 
passion to go south. At the Dardanelles, however, there remains 
Allied control, British men-of-war, French black troops, Greek 
Governors and the rest. All boats are challenged coming in, 
none going out, and otherwise there is complete freedom of 
the seas. 

A sentimental interest which is more than usual directs 
Britain’s gaze, and especially the gaze of the Empire, to Gallipoli, 
and that is the interest of sacrifice. Here is the scene of a great 
and glorious attempt in war, and here lie many thousands of 
our dead. 


THE YEAR 1921. 


GRAHAM. 


The flag of Britain flies over Anzac, and every April 25th 
(Anzac Day) at Anzac Bay and throughout Australia and New 
Zealand services are held to commemorate the landing in ’15 
and the bold attempt to win through, to beat the ‘Turk and 
liberate the Russian. It is all pure poetry now, the wrecked 
lighters stuck in the sand, the sweep of Ocean Beach, the round 
of Suvla Bay. You see it one day, and al! the sea is impotently 
angry, raging against a shore which does not reply ; you see it 
another, and it is lapped in an eternal peace—you see it as it 
is going to look hundreds of years hence, when all the cemeteries 
are fitted out in stone and the cypresses have grown around 
them and the British have gone home and no one visits Gallipoli 
any more—serene, untroubled. 

You run from the once bullet-swept water’s edge to the 
slight shelter of a sandbank, and walk by the narrow sap into 
“Shrapnel Valley,” still strewn with old water-bottles and 
broken rum-jars, by a trench then to “ Monash Valley,” and 
there probably you start coveys of partridge which abound now 
in great numbers, or you start the silver fox or ever-present hare. 
Wild life has returned as if there never had been a sound of 
gun. You walk the path up which the rations went in the old 
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days and see the litter still, You see the great charred patches 
where stores were burned before the evacuation. How un- 
touched all seems between these giant crags! How vividly 
you see all that they saw, the grandeur of nature, the glimmer 
of the sea! You can still smell the Dardanelles Expedition 
and tread in old footsteps which hardly have been worn away. 

It is an astonishing position, dominated by vast, inaccessible 
ridges. Leaving the so aptly named “‘ Dead Man’s Gully ” 
on the left, you look up to the “ Sphinx,” that perfect position 
of the sniper, climb to “ Battleship Hill” and then to Chunuk 
Bair. In an hour or so you may walk all the way we ever got. 
And we did not need to have got much further than Chunuk 
Bair. Down below on the one hand is the sea where the men- 
of-war lay and thundered with their guns. But across and in 
front gleams in the sunlight what was the Promised Land, the 
roofs of Chanak and the purple narrows of the Hellespont. 

The New Zealanders will have their special monument 
here beside the cemeteries where their many dead are lying. 
They took Chunuk Bair, and unsupported pressed on to win 
the day, only to be outnumbered and met by terrible odds of 
swarming ‘Turks. You may pause now and pick an anemone 
in that terrible No Man’s Land where the skeletons of our old 
dead picked clean by the jackals were found otherwise untouched 
when we came again in the November of 718. You can see 
the curious patches where dead men lay, and even find still 
now and then a human bone—of friend or foe, who now can 
tell ? 

We have gathered together the bones and have buried 
them all, be they English or ‘Turk, and have decently cleaned 
up Gallipoli—as Englishmen would. Australians and New 
Zealanders work there now with simple devotion and energy, 
and are astonishing the Turks, who ask: “ If they do so much 
for the dead, what will they do for the living ? ” 

A few Army huts on the height above Kellia Bay mark the 
headquarters where Colonel Hughes and his Anzac staff are 
living. From ever windy hills they look across the Narrows 
to the wan house where Byron lived. Gangs of Greeks are 
working for them. The extremity of Gallipoli Peninsula is, 
as it were, an Imperial estate, and every day a round of work goes 
on at Helles, at Greenhill, at Suvla and the rest. With the 
coming of summer the ships will be arriving with the marble, 
and the stone slabs will climb the hills where once our fellows 
struggled upward. It is a fine undertaking. No ranks are 
distinguished in the gravestones, and all are equal in sacrifice. 
But dominating everything will be a great obelisk to be put up 
on the highest point of Helles, visible to all ships passing through 
the Gate and going forth upon ie seas. Australia will be there. 
England might lose its interest in the Dardanelles—but the 
Empire never. The younger men have their eyes upon it. 
And what a contrast the Laodicean atmosphere of G.H.Q. 
and the frankness of an Australian and New Zealand mess. 

A certain widow of a brave general has, through wealth 
and influence, obtained permission to erect a personal monument 
to her husband on Gallipoli. If this is carried out it will be 
greatly resented by the Australians, who say : If wealth can pur- 
chase a monument, there are plenty of rich Australians who 
would readily erect memorials to their gallant kith and kin 
who perished here. A pity if the equality and simplicity of 
the Gallipoli cemeteries is broken into. 

An exchange of hospitality with H.M.S. Tumult, standing 
off Chanak, kept us in touch with the outside world, giving us 
the wireless messages every day. Thus we heard of the applica- 
tion of the “sanctions” to Germany, the conclusion of the 
trade treaty with Soviet Russia, the fall of Batum, and other 
items of world interest. The first officer told us how they stood 
off at Sevastopol and took on Russian wounded, the most 
appalling cases of suffering, where there was never a murmur 
from the men, and the Russian sisters sat with them all day and 
all night with a never-tiring devotion. The commander and 
everyone were strongly Russophile—won to them by personal 
contact with the Russians, and that although the ship “ stank 
like a polecat ” before it could bring the refugees to port. 

The commander very kindly gave me a passage to Gallipoli, 
where a large part of Wrangel’s army was encamped. We 
tore up the Channel at an unexampled pace, the cleft north 
wind driving angrily past as the destroyer rived its way through. 
And inan hour we came to the ramshackle capital and main port 
of the Peninsula, where a host of khaki-clad soldiers stared at 
us from the quay. 

General Wrangel’s army numbered about eighty thousand 
men when it was transported from the Crimea, and about 
ten thousand had left him for one cause or another at the time 
when the French presented the ultimatum, “ Go to Brazil 
or back to Soviet Russia, or we shall cut off the rations on 
April 1st.” Wrangel’s war material, his guns and machine-guns 
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and ammunition, were given mostly to the Georgians, who 
promptly lost it to the Bolsheviks. 


His ships and stores were 
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mostly commandeered by the French, and the value of them 
set off against the rations supplied to the army. 

France probably thought that she could yet employ these 
forces in a further adventure against the Bolsheviks. Her idea 
doubtless was to throw Wrangel’s army into the scale on another 
front of war whenever opportunity should arise. Britain, in 
refusing to support Wrangel, actually cut herself free from an 
enormous amount of material responsibility in case of Wrangel’s 
failure. 

Wrangel’s army was not aided by us as a fighting force, and 
it could not, as a matter of policy, be aided by us in its tragical 
plight after the débdcle. It had to depend on the French. - 

Wrangel, it is said, had a guarantee from the French that 
they would ration his army when they took upon them the 
transport to Gallipoli and Lemnos. France would,-no doubt, 
have continued to do so, but that the conclusion of the trading 
treaty between Russia and England showed that the external 
fight against the Bolsheviks was over and, indeed, put France 
in a highly disadvantageous position. For, as long as France 
retained General Wrangel she could not reasonably: hope to 
enter into trading relationship with Soviet Russia. 

The position of the army was greatly complicated by the 
hundreds of thousands of civil refugees who all more or less 
looked to Wrangel as their leader and grouped themselves 
round him—all of them, however, in an equally parlous plight. 

Curiosity to see this army took me to Gallipoli. There 
has been very little sympathy in England for armed intervention 
in Russia; the Ironside expedition, the Judenitch folly, the 
vast undertakings with regard to Koltchak and Denikin were 
highly unpopular, not because English people affected Bol- 
shevism, but because they dislike military adventures in the 
domestic affairs of other nations—and also because the nation 
was not taken into the confidence of the War Office in this 
matter. Even the name of Wrangel has been somewhat ob- 
noxious. When the Bolsheviks seized the Crimea there was 
even a sense of relief in some quarters—the coup de grace had 
been given to the counter-revolutionary adventure. 

France, however, had felt that in backing Wrangel she 
could not lose very much if he failed, but might reap a golden 
reward should Fate play into his hands. And she did not give 
him much material support. It is a mistake to think that 
France spent any very remarkable amount on the Wrangel 
expedition. But France has been very much annoyed at the 
subsequent trouble it has cost her. And whereas you will 
find individual British officers with an unstinted admiration 
and affection for the Russians, you find little on the French side 
but cold politeness or contempt. 

An interesting figure is Colonel Treloar, ex-captain in the 
Coldstream Guards, a soldier of fortune, now serving in 
Wrangel’s army from pure devotion to the Russians. Appalled 
at the tragedy of the Russians, here is a man who does not 
mind speaking out. He was with Denikin before Wrangel 
and explained that general’s downfall by the scoundrels and 
incapables by whom he was surrounded and a curious type 
of English soldier in the rear capable of selling vast quantities 
of supplies. Wrangel fell because the enemy was infinitely 
better equipped. The barrage in the Crimea was more like 
that of a grand attack in France than anything previously en- 
countered in the Russian fighting. In Treloar’s opinion, 
Wrangel’s army still remained an army, and should be granted 
“an honourable return to Russia,” 7.e., be put down somewhere 
on the Black Sea shore with arms and ammunition and left 
to make what terms they could with their enemies. 

At Gallipoli thirty thousand troops with fifteen hundred 
women and five hundred children were put down. Some 
of these are housed in the town, but most are in tents on the 
hills outside. ‘The American Red Cross does very remarkable 
work ministering to the sick and to the women and children. 
In general, one has learned to distrust huge charitable organisa- 
tions, but they do, upon occasion, giveopportunity to extremely 
kind and simple-hearted men and women to give their life 
and energy to suffering humanity. Such a case is that of 
Major Davidson at Gallipoli, and another that of Captain MacNab 
at Lemnos, where men are working, not merely for a salary, 
but for sheer love of their fellow-men. 

Davidson was extremely kind and took me over the whole 
camp to all his hospitals, and showed all there. was to be seen. 
Wrangel’s army seemingly arrived with nothing—almost nothing. 
One might have expected to see a hopeless rabble, all dirty 
and living in rags and filth, insubordinate and unkempt. How 
surprising to find the very opposite—an army apparently of 
picked men, very clean, well disciplined and orderly, living in 
an encampment on which every human care has been lavished. 
Apparently, the lower their hopes the greater had become 
their discipline and amour propre. On a daily ration of half a 
pound of bread and two ounces of very inferior “ mince,” the 
men still preserved the stamina to do daily drill, dress with 
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care, and keep their tents in order. The tents had been mostly 
lent by the American Red Cross, and the beds inside were 
improvised from dried weeds. In the large green marquees, 
officers’ quarters were divided off from the men’s by evergreens. 
In the hospital tents, little wooden bedsteads had been framed 
everywhere of rough wood cut from the trees with sabres and 
bayonets. In other tents regimental chapels had been arranged 
and religious paintings on cotton stretched upon hanging 
military blankets. Stove-pipes for fires had been made of 
old ‘‘ Ideal ” milk tins stuck to one another in tens and twelves, 
with the bottoms all cut out. Outside the various headquarters, 
behold formal gardens of various coloured stones, new cypress 
avenues planted, a rostrum in a sort of park for Wrangel to 
make his speeches from, new-built sentry-boxes with pleasant 
shades, a sun-clock, and the like. 

The soldiers mostly wear their medals, and naturally have 
a large number of them. Each has a war history which all 
might envy to possess and none envy to go through. Questioned 
individually, one finds them loyal to their chief but complaining 
bitterly of their rations. Not many are preparing for Brazil 
or for a return to Russia. Their future presents itself as a 
strange and difficult problem, both collectively and 
individually. 

Of the people in the married quarters in the town one does 
not obtain such a favourable impression. Rooms are divided 
into three parts by hanging army blankets, and a family is in 
each part. Windows are lacking, insects very plentiful, and 
dirt is unavoidable. Here are a number of typhus hospitals 
in charge of the Red Cross, a children’s feeding station and 
nursery, a lying-in hospital. ‘Two mosques are used as hospitals, 
and present a remarkable picture, the patients lying in a circular 
group amid columns covered with Arabic inscriptions. Russian 
doctors are at work, and disease has been well stemmed. 
Mortality is very low. Only when the hot weather comes— 
if the army is still here, one fears for the ravages of dysentery 
and fever. 

Of course there are discontented spirits in the army, 
and some who talk of marching on Constantinople should 
rations cease, but there are only a few rifles and little ammunition 
left in the men’s hands. By sheer weight of numbers they 
might achieve something, but Constantinople is a hundred 
miles away, and that is a great distance for famished men to 
go. But if the rations are cut off, something unwonted is 
bound to happen. 

Two nights lying on the deck of one of Wrangel’s transports 
brought me back to Constantinople. This vessel was con- 
trolled by French officers but captained by one-eyed Admiral 
Tsaref of what was once the Imperial Fleet of Russia. She 
did five knots an hour when the weather was fine ; the railings 
at the stern had been carried away and many parts of the ship 
were tied together with rope. The five French officers on board 
each had a cabin to himself; Russian officers, American Red 
Cross and myself slept where we could. The French also had 
their meals served to them separately. Nevertheless we were 
a jolly company on board, and played an absurd wild game of 
solitaire each night, and the only tedium was the slow way 
we splashed like a lame duck up the narrow seas. 

In the harbour in Constantinople in the morning a bright 
sun shone on four hulks packed from stem to stern with 
Georgians, the latest comers to Imperial City. They waited 
and stared while we slowly steamed to the French base. Then 
in a short while we were in the great capital again amid the 
surging masses of humanity. 

I was asked by Count Tolstoy, the aide-de-camp, and 
also by Treloar, if I would see the General, and accordingly 
did so, boarding a caique at Galata and being rowed to his 
yacht Luculle. First I saw the Baroness Wrangel, a bright 
bird-like lady, trim and neat and cheerful, speaking Engish 
like one of us. Baron Wrangel is a tall, gaunt and very remark- 
able-looking personage. His Cossack uniform with ivory-topped 
cartridge-cases intensifies the length of his body and of his face. 
He has all the medals there are, but only wears two, a Vladimir 
Cross at the centre of his collar, like a brooch, and a Georgian 
on his chest. His head is long, and his cheeks seem to curve 
inward from the temples. ‘There is sparse grey hair on his 
whitish scalp, and lifting his full-sleeved arm he scratched his 
head with an open penknife while he talked. 

In a strong military voice he said that two million Russians 
outside of Russia acknowledged him as their leader. The French 
alternatives of Brazil or “‘ Sovdepia”’ he considered shameful. 
Soviet Russia he always referred to as “‘ Sovdepia ’’—the new 
name for it. Exodus to Brazil without preliminary conditions 
meant, he said, white slavery. Return to Sovdepia meant the 
Chresvichaika and execution. ‘Time, he believed, was on his 
side. The Allies would need his army yet, and would be foolish 
if they deserted those who had sacrificed themselves to the 
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Allied cause. Like many other Russians, Baron Wrangel 
believes in the coming complete disruption of Europe. Germany 
is almost bound to go the way of Russia. 

That was the voice of Baron Wrangel, and one had the 
impression of a fine character which would stand the test of 
adversity. A soldier, however, and not a statesman or a prophet. 
But perhaps it takes neither a statesman nor a prophet to see 
that Europe is in mortal danger. 





A POET the MAKING 


RANSLATIONS are usually bad enough ; a translation 
of selections arouses the gloomiest forebodings ; what, 
therefore, is to be hoped of a book that announces itself 
as the translation of selections from a selection ? And 
yet, so incalculable a thing is literature, ‘‘ Glimpses of 
Bengal’’ (Macmillan), is a success. These extracts from letters 
written by Sir Rabindranath Tagore between 1885 (when he 
was five and twenty) and 1895, are turned by an anonymous 
translator into beautiful, limpid English; they so combine 
the ephemeral and the eternal that they do not date; they help 
us to understand Tagore the man and the poet, Bengal, India. 
The letters amply fulfil their writer’s purpose of furnishing 
a sort of parallel course to his earlier published work; they 
also correct our tendency to think of Tagore exclusively as we 
first knew him—in middle age, and show us instead a poet in 
his youth, a young man sometimes depressed, sometimes angry, 
sometimes fretting against lack of liberty or the yoke of responsi- 
bility, more than once engagingly laughing at himself. But 
through it all runs that golden thread, the natural capacity of 
the poet to see that 


in 


All things, by immortal power, 
Near or far, 

Hiddenly 

To each other linkéd are. 


Passages abound, too, having that peculiar vividness that 
is so often one of a poet’s rewards, when he turns to writing 
prose, for his long labour of love over poetry. The wide plains 
of Bengal; the laughter of girls sporting in the river; the 
mournful plaints of villagers bringing in their ruined crops from 
the flooded rice fields ; the tapping of elephants’ feet as they tear 
up pieces of turf, swing them in their trunks to free the roots 
from soil, and then eat them; the cooing of doves, the pattering 
of squirrels in and out of the writer’s room during the drowsy 
hush of midday: we feel, as we close the book, that we have seen 
and heard rather than read about these things. 

But, above all, we have seen a poet and poetry in the making, 
The letters, naturally, have references to poetry: ‘‘ I wonder 
why the writing of pages of prose does not give one anything like 
the joy of completing a single poem. . If I could finish 
writing one poem a day, my life would pass in a kind of joy. . 
Short poems keep coming to me unsought, and so prevent my 
getting on with the play.” Yet it is not passages like these 
(which, after all, any charlatan could write if he chose) that 
convince us of Tagore’s birthright in poetry ; it is the instinctive 
poetic habit of mind already referred to. He himself might 
demur to this; at any rate, in one letter he states positively 
that ‘‘ Poetry is not a matter of feeling, it is the creation of 
form.’’ Yet surely this is like saying, ‘‘ Penmanship is not a 
matter of letters of the alphabet, it is a matter of words.”’ ‘The 
one is preliminary and indispensable to the other. ‘‘ No passion, 
no poetry ”’: in other words, it is the degree of feeling that settles 
the matter, and it is when feeling rises to the point of passionate 
intensity at which it must find an outlet that form is born. 

Here is an example of a moment’s vivid feeling that ‘‘ gets 
through ”’ to us even in prose, even in translated prose. ‘‘ The 
day before yesterday, as I was sitting at the window of the boat, 
a little fisher-dinghy floated past, the boatman singing a song: 
not a very tuneful song. But it reminded me of a night, years 


ago, when I was a child. We were going along the Padma 
in a boat. 1 awoke one night at about two o’clock, and, on 


raising the window and putting out my head, I saw the waters 
without a ripple, gleaming in the moonlight, and a youth 
in a little dinghy paddling along all by himself and _ sing- 
ing, oh, so sweetly—such sweet melody I had never heard 
before.”’ 

Is it not admirable ? In words of the utmost simplicity, 
concerning an event of the utmost unimportance occurring in a 
land distant and unfamiliar to the average English reader, does 
it not nevertheless recapture, even for us, the very light that 
never was in any land on anything but childhood ? 

Much concerning poetry, although not a line is quoted, 
may be learned from these letters. We are reminded of an old 
truth newly and finely expressed not long ago by a contemporary 
English poet. ‘‘ It is poetry that must teach us, not the poet : 
the poet must bear witness to the truth, not expound it. His 
work must be the outcome of delight in the perception of the 
truth’s existence, not any desire to impart it or even to make it 
prevail.” That delight inthe perception of the truth’s existence is 
the hall-mark stamped onevery page. V. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 
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INTERNATIONAL POLO 


ENGLAND’S TEAM SELECTED. 


HE date of the forthcoming contest for the International 
Polo Cup, which is eagerly being awaited on both sides 
of the Atlantic, is now drawing near, the first match of 
the series—the best of three—being fixed for June 18th. 
It was not until last week-end that the composition of 
the England team was settled by the Selection Committee, thus 
only giving the four players who will defend the Cup a bare four 
weeks’ -practice together prior to the first of the Test Matches. 





W. A. Rouch. 





MAJOR VIVIAN LOCKETT—THE ENGLAND CAPTAIN. 


It has been no easy task for Major Vivian Lockett, the 
England captain, and the other members of the Selection Com- 
mittee to find a suitable successor to the No. 2 of our 1914 team, 
the late Captain Cheape, who was an exceptionally brilliant 
player. The Selection Committee thought that Lord Dalmeny 
might prove to be up to International form, but after giving him 
a lengthy trial their hopes have not been realised. Several other 
players have been tried, including Captain A. H. Williams, 
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who, as the No. 2 of the 38th Central India Horse team, earned a 
great polo reputation in Egypt and India. His health, however, 
was none too good, and he failed to realise expectations. 

Then on Whit Monday Major “‘ Rattle’”’ Barrett, who has 
of late been so badly mounted that it has been impossible for him 
to do himself anything like justice, played at No. 2 for Mr. 
Buckmaster’s Freebooters against the Americans. He gave such 
a fine exhibition on strange ponies that it was obvious to everyone 
who saw this exceptionally fast game, in which Mr. Milburn’s 
team suffered their first defeat, that here was the right man to 
complete the England team. Three days later came the 
announcement that he was to play No. 2 for England, the other 
members of the selected team, as expected, being Lieutenant- 
Colonel H. A. Tomkinson, No. 1; Major V. N. Lockett (captain), 
No. 3; and Lord Wodehouse, back. 

Early last year Major Vivian Lockett was chosen by the 
Hurlingham America Cup Defence Committee to captain the 
eventual England team. He has no superior either at No. 3 or 
back, and is a very cool player who never gets flurried. He 
possesses the ideal temperament for International polo, for the 
faster and keener the game the better he seems to like it and to 
play. Major Lockett, who is forty-one years of age, was educated 
at Wellington and at Trinity College, Cambridge. Originally 
a gunner, he has been in the 17th Lancers since 1906. Starting 
to play twenty years ago, he has a fine polo record. He has 
represented the 17th Lancers at polo since 1907, and captained 
their team which in 1913 won both the Indian Inter-Regimental 
Tournament and the Indian Polo Association Championship, 
and also captained the successful 17th Lancers team in last year’s 
home Inter-Regimental. Major Lockett has taken part in the 
two last International contests at Meadow Brook, playing back 
for England. In the first of these we only lost the second match 
by a quarter goal, while in 1914 Lord Wimborne’s team, captained 
by Major Barrett, recovered the Cup. 

Lieutenant-Colonel H. A. Tomkinson, at present commanding 
the Royals, very successfully played No. 1 for the England team 
which beat the Americans in 1914, and he has again been chosen 
for that position, in which he has nosuperior. He is a great horse- 
man, and a player who puts in a tremendous amount of work. 
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Major F. W. Barrett, who is in his forty-seventh year, 
served in the 15th Hussars from 1897 till last year, when le 
retired from the Army. He captained their team which won tle 
Indian Inter-Regimental four years in succession, and sub- 
sequently, in 1913, he assisted the 15th to win the Inter-Regi- 
mental Tournament at Hurlingham for the first time. Major 
Barrett is a great tactician and a very fine striker, his stick 
work being extremely clever, and he has a great partiality and 
aptitude for dribbling the ball, a feat which at times proves very 
puzzling to his opponents. He has only once played for England 
against America, namely in 1914, when, as already stated, his team 
was successful. On that occasion he did very good work both 
in covering his back and making openings for his forwards. 

Lord Wodehouse, who is a very strong hitter, has a great 
reputation as a back, and has the highest rating, ten points, in 
the Hurlingham handicap list. He started polo at Cambridge in 
1903, and the two following years captained the Light Blues’ 
team which beat Oxford in the Inter-University match. He subse- 
quently played back for the Old Cantabs, helping Mr. Buckmaster’s 
famous combination to win the Champion Cup Tournament in 
1908, 1910, 1912, 1914 and 1920. Lord Wodehouse, now happily 
recovered from his rather serious indisposition, has only once 
played for England. This was in the first of the 1909 matches 
at Hurlingham, when America beat us by nine goals to five. 

The Americans have not yet definitely decided upon, or 
at any rate announced what their team will be, but there seems 
every probability that it will consist of Messrs. C. C. Rumsey, 
No. 1; J. Hitchcock, Junr., No. 2;. J. Watson Webb, No. 3; 
and D. Milburn, back. The last named, who is generally con- 
sidered to be the finest back ever seen on a polo field, is an 
extraordinarily hard hitter. He was the back of Mr. H. P. 
Whitney’s celebrated Meadow Brook “‘ Big Four,’’ which gained 
such a sensational victory in the 1909 International matches at 
Hurlingham, and he has played for America in every subsequent 
match against England. Mr. Milburn has a great athletic 
record. - He helped Oxford to beat Cambridge at polo in 
1902 and 1903, twice rowed in the University Boat Race, 
and fout times represented Oxford in the Inter-University 
swimming contest. 
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NTHONY CHUTE died unmarried and _ intestate 
in 1754, and his only surviving brother succeeded to 
the property. This was Horace Walpole’s friend, 
John Chute, and as he left his mark very distinctly 
on the fabric and furnishings of The Vyne, it is 

fortunate that we are able to know so much of him from the 
letters and other writings of the chief of the “ Strawberry 
Committee.” 

Although Edward Chute did not marry till 1686 he made 
up for lost time, so that fifteen years later a tenth child was 
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born to him and his wife, Katherine, and christened John. 
He came of age in the same year that his father died, and during 
most of the time of his brother’s ownership of The Vyne he 
lived abroad. Horace Mann’s house at Florence saw much 
of him, as it also did of Horace Walpole, who with the poet 
Gray arrived there in 1740. After the return of the two last 
to England in the following year letters pass between London 
and Florence, several of those written by Gray to John Chute 
being preserved at The Vyne and printed by Mr. Chaloner W. 
Chute in his history of the house. They continue till after 
John Chute’s return to England 
in 1746, when the friends often 
meet in London and Walpole 
and Chute commence their asso- 
ciation in the cult of such forms 
of architecture and matters of 
archeology as appealed to 
them. They “divert them- 
selves with pedigrees”; they 
go together to visit country 
houses of historic or architec- 
tural interest, such as Herst- 
monceux and Mereworth; and 
after 1750, when Walpole 
decided to “build a little 
Gothic Castle at Strawberry 
Hill,” the two, with Bentley, 
are the Committee that settle 
what is and what is not 
“true Gothick.” Thus in 1753 
Walpole writes out to Mann 
in Florence : 
Mr. Chute has come to Straw- 
berry to inspect the progress of 
a Gothic staircase, which is so 
pretty and so small that I am 


inclined to wrap it up and send 
it you in my letter. 


A year later and John Chute 
was in a position not merely to 
inspect his friend’s new stair- 
case, but to consider the design 
of one for himself. Most for- 
tunately his long Italian sojourn 
prevented the Gothic virus 
invading his whole system— 
for The Vyne Chapel and its 
adjunct medizvalism might be 
played with, but the classic 
fount, in its utmost purity, 
must be drawn from for the 
reconstruction of the “ stone 
hall and staircase.” 

There had been some 
source of friction between 
Jobn and his brother Anthony, 
and it was deemed possible 
that the latter had made an 
adverse wil!. When, therefore, 
it is found that he had died 
intestate, Horace Walpole is 
bursting with joy, and his letter 
to his friend, dated May, 1754, 
is not one of condolence but of 
congratulation : 

Don’t be surprised if I write 
you a great deal of incoherent 
nonsense. The triumph of my 
joy is so great that I cannot think 
with any consistence. Unless you 
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could know how absolutely persuaded I was that your brother would 
disinherit you, you cannot judge of my satisfaction. When Francesco 
brought me your letter and told me in Italian the good news, I 
started up and embraced him and put myself in such an agitation 
that I believe I shall not get over it without being blooded. 
Walpole is now frequently at The Vyne, which shares with 
“Strawberry ” the deliberations of the ‘“ Committee.” Did 
these take place in Anthony’s “ Green Canopy Bedchamber,” 
illustrated last week, and now rechristened with the name of 
the Twickenham Villa, although its Jacobean panelling and 
eighteenth century ceiling haye no touch of Strawberry Gothic 
about them? That was reserved for the other end of the house, 
and Anthony had not been dead six months before Walpole 
writes to Bentley from The Vyne : 
I carried down incense and massbooks, and we had most Catholic 
enjoyment of the Chapel. There is a vote of the Straw- 
berry Committee for great embellishments of the Chapel. 
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Next year the vote began to operate, for Walpole then writes 
out to Mann: 
At The Vyne is the most heavenly chapel in the world ; it only 
wants a few pictures to give it a true Catholic air—we are so 
conscious of the goodness of our Protestantism that we do not 
care how things look. If you can pick us up a tolerable Last 
Supper, or can have one copied tolerably and very cheap, we will 
say many a mass for the repose of your headaches. 
The picture, which was to be placed over the altar and under 
the east window, is on that account to be of light colouring. 
One by Ferretti was sent, but is now in the ante-chapel (Fig. 7), 
a very “ Gothick ” apartment, but offering a few relics of rea! 
medizval date. One is a head, probably representing Edward III, 
and dug up from the site of the old Sherborne-Cowdray house. 
Another consists of fragments of glass from the windows of 
William Sandys’ Chapel of the Holy Ghost at Basingstoke, 
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and therefore contemporary with the glass in the Vyne Chapel. 
To the various suggestions for Gothic alterations at The Vyne 
made by Horace Walpole, such as ‘the chapel walls to be 
painted in a Gothic pattern; and a closet with a screen in 
the same pattern,” or, again, “‘a spire upon the barn” and a 
“Gothic columbarium for his family,” John Chute paid 
much less attention than his friend expected. He, how- 
ever, did set up some decorations painted on canvas in the 
chapel, and at its south-east corner added a little two- 
storeyed “ Gothic” building as a tomb chamber to house a 
very fine but, happily, quite un-Gothic monument to his 
ancestor, the Speaker (Fig. 9). It is an early achievement 
of Thomas Banks, of whom Sir Joshua Reynolds said that he 
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was “ the first of his country to produce works of classic grace.” 
Rysbrach, Scheemakers and Roubilliac had been the favourite 
sculptors in England during the reigns of the first two Georges, 
and it was at Scheemakers’ studio that young ‘Thomas Banks, 
who was born in 1735, studied at night after he had spent all 
day—6 a.m. to 8 p.m. are said to have been the hours—working 
for his master, Barlow, an “ ornament carver.’ In 1770 Banks 
got the Academy gold medal, and in the following year the 
travelling studentship. Reaching Rome in 1772 he did not 
return to England until after John Chute’s death in 1776, so 
that his monument to the Speaker must date from before his 
departure for Italy, and probably from 1770, the date of the 
painted windows. Ionic columns carry an entablature with 
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Taken from the Print Room door and showing the part thrown in by John Chute. 


delicate and reserved enrichment, and on the top, 
stretched his length on a woven pallet, lies the 
Speaker, a flowing gown about him and his head 
resting on the right hand. The end columns are 
detached, the side ones engaged. The sarcophagus 
is thus divided into panels with coats of arms in 
elaborate cartouches and a plain, inscribed black slab, 
the rest of the monument being in white marble. 
The design of the monument and the modelling of 
the figure are both admirable, and the young sculptor 
will very likely have benefited from the advice and 
guidance of the man who is cited by Horace Walpole 
as a leading example of his contention that architec- 
ture, at that time, owed as much to learned amateurs 
as to professionals. ‘This occurs in his essay “‘ On 
Modern Gardening,” dating from 1770, wherein he 
speaks of “ the theatric staircase designed and just 
erected by Mr. Chute.” The word “ theatric ” has 
now acquired a sense of slight disparagement, as of 
a hasty, slap-dash effect. That was not so when 
Walpole wrote. He intended only praise for the 
remarkable scenic and pictorial grouping afforded at 
all points by the staircase, and combined with very 
thoughtful and delicate detail. ‘The whole had to be 
fitted into a given and restricted space, namely, the 
“stone hall and staircase’ of Anthony Chute’s inven- 
tory. Itis 18ft. wide and 44ft.long. Additional width 
at the entrance end (Fig. 1) was obtained by removing 
a portion of the thick wall on the right and taking 
in part of the pantry. Pairs of columns supporting 
the wall above add to the scenic effect (Fig. 6). 
Facing the front door a central flight of wide steps 
(Fig. 2) rises up to a level that allows passage way 
under the landings of the return flight, three additional 
steps being contrived in the width of the block that 
carries the columns of the upper floor (Fig.5). Through 
the ground floor passage ways a vestibule is reached, 
opening on to the north portico and giving access 
right and left to dining-room and drawing-room, The 
vestibule space is repeated above (Fig. 4), divided off 
from the rising stairway by a screenof columns. The 
south landing (Fig. 3) had a central well corresponding 
in extent tothe main flight of steps. The balustrade 
is of that solid but elegantly enriched type with 
plinth-like newel posts and broad, flat handrail that 
Inigo Jones had introduced and which was occasion- 
ally revived by Kent and Campbell, as at Houghton 


and Compton Place. The woodwork of The Vyne - 


staircase was executed by excellent craftsmen, and 
plasterers of equal skill carried out John Chute’s 
designs for ceiling and frieze. He so cleverly 
managed his proportions that he produced an entirely 
satisfactory “‘ grand staircase” in a space of which 
both the extent and the form seem to prohibit any 
attempt at grandeur. It was a tour de force, but a 
very successful one, and although it is in that spirit 
of ceremonious state which our Georgian magnates 
brought home from Italy for their country palaces, 
yet it in no way jars with the ample homeliness which 
is the dominant note of The Vyne and its rooms. 
John Chute was a martyr to gout—by inheritance 
it would seem and not from personal excess, for 
Horace Walpole describes him as “ defying wine and 
all its works,” and, writing from his bedside in 
1764, says of the gout which confines him there : 
“Tt is not one of his bad fits, which his perseverance 
in water does not suffer to come as often as they 
wish.” Nevertheless, when he reached the age of 
seventy-five, although the “ vigour of his mind was 
as strong as ever,” yet “his hands were all chalk 
stones,” and the day after his death in 177 
Walpole, pouring out his grief in a letter to Mann, 
exclaims: ‘I am lamenting myself not him,” for 
he could no longer turn to this wise and older friend 
for advice and support. 
He was my counsel in my affairs, was my oracle in taste, the 
standard to whom I submitted my trifles, and the genius 
that presided over poor Strawberry. His sense decided 
me in everything; his wit and quickness illuminated 
everything. 
In the drawing-room at The Vyne is a portrait of him 
by Pompeo Battoni, who painted so many English 
visitors to Rome. Behind him rises the portico and 
north elevation of The Vyne, while in his hand 
(Fig. 8) is a roll of paper displaying a plan of a 
house with centre and wings, and beyond them a 
great architectural forecourt, representing, no doubt, 
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one of the plans made by John 
Chute, but never carried out, 
for remodelling the south side 
of the house, where, indeed, a 
‘*Gothic” turret was set up 
over the front door, and where 
was added the paved way and 
balustrade, as seen in the first 
illustration last week. On the 
outer plinths he placed a pair 
of stone eagles given him by 
Horace Walpole. 

John Chute was the last 
descendant of the Speaker in 
the male line. His uncle 
‘Thomas, however, had had a 
daughter who married ‘Thomas 
Lobb of Pickenham, in Norfolk, 
and to their son, Thomas, John 
Chute left The Vyne estate. 
Thomas Lobb Chute, as he 
then became known, did not, 
during the fourteen years of 
his ownership, leave any impress 
of his personality of The Vyne 
and its history, but his son, 
William Chute, on succeeding 
in 1790, acquired for himself 
and the place a strong local 
reputation as Master of The 
Vyne Hunt, which he founded copyright. 7-—THE ANTE-CHAPEL. 
and maintained as a_ private : 
pack. Strathfieldsaye lies half 
a dozen miles north-east of The 
Vyne, and after the Duke of 
Wellington came there in 1817 
he became an active member 
of the Hunt. Its meets were 
never advertised, and as_ its 
historian, Mr. Austen Leigh, 
relates : 

Even those who hunted with 
them could not always learn the 
next day’s meet till late in the 
afternoon. It depended upon 
the work done and the number 
of hounds cut by flints, whether 
they would hunt twice or three 
times in the week, and whether 
on the hills or in the vale. 
This uncertainty had its in- 
convenience even for so great 
a personage as the Iron Duke, 
who, in March, 1820, writes as 
follows to William Chute : 

My dear Sir: I went out 
this morning to meet your 
hounds, having ordered my 
horses to Clarken Green, as I 
had settled with your huntsman. 
I went on as far as Dean, but 
could not find my groom, and 
I then returned to Clarken Green, 
thinking it probable that he had 
gone to the covert side. From 
Clarken Green I went to Ebb- 
worth, and not finding or hearing 
anything of you or my horses, I 
have returned home. I regret 
this exceedingly, particularly as 
I feel you will have waited for 
me. I shall be much obliged if 
you will let me know on what 
days and at what places you will 
‘go out next week. Ever yours 
most faithfully, © WELLINGTON. 
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It lies between the chapel and the chapel parlour. 


‘The likeness of the print room 
(Fig. 10) to a room similarly 
decorated at Strathfieldsaye 
will be remarked. As in the 
very well carried out example 
at Rokeby (Country Lire, 
Vol. XL, page 279), the 
prints are pasted on the wall 
and surrounded by a paper 
frame made to imitate one of 
carved wood. 

As befitted a hunting 
squire of a century and more 
ago, William Chute, though a 
temperate man, did not share 8.—_JOHN CHUTE, BY BATTONI. 
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his predecessor’s “‘ perseverancein water,” 
and Mr. Austen Leigh tells us : 


His few glasses of wine must be of the 
best old port ; for claret he had a great 
contempt, and I have heard him declare 
that his butler old Bush could make as 
good stuff as that out of the washings of 
his port wine glasses. 


The picture of him in his high pew on 
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Sundays is as typical of the ‘Tory squire 
of bygone days as his conduct in the 
hunting field or at table. 
There he stands, like Sir Roger de Coverley, 
giving out the responses in an audible 
voice, with an occasional glance to see 
what tenants are at church and what 
schoolboys are misbehaving.4 
His love of home life and home affairs 
made him a poor attendant in Parlia- 
ment, and yet, except for six months, 
he represented Hampshire in the House 
of Commons from the time of his suc- 
cession to The Vyne to within four 
years of his death in 1824. Neither he 
nor his brother, who only survived him 
for three years, had children. Their 
only near relation was a niece, Ann 
Hicks, who displeased her uncle by 
marrying an Irish baronet. A cousin on 
the mother’s side had been their intimate 
from college days, and his second son 
William Wiggett was William Chute’s 
godchild. To him in 1837 came not only 
The Vyne estate, but that of Pickenham 
in Norfolk, and for West Norfolk he was 
member until he sold Pickenham in 1847. 
Although he added pictures and furniture, as well as an office 
building, to The Vyne, his chief activities there were bestowed 
on agricultural improvements, as may be read in the Journal 
of the Royal Agricultural Society. His son, in his ‘“‘ History of 
The Vyne,” reminds us that Horace Walpole had declared 
that “‘ The Vyne must be approached on stilts.” The roads 
were little better than drift ways cut up by the cart traffic and, 
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MONUMENT TO SPEAKER CHUTE. ‘COUNTRY LIFE.’ 
and stands in a building added to the Chapel by John Chute. 


beyond The Vyne, if not before reaching it, impassable in the 
wet season. The old system of common fields was still 
practised, although even in the first Lord Sandys’ lifetime 
there had commenced a strong movement—considered then 
quite revolutionary—in favour of farming in “‘ severally.”’ 
William Wiggett Chute at length brought in that system on his 
belated estate and made access easy by road construction. He 
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also effected large repairs to the roof and other parts of the 
house which he found dilapidated. He did away with the 
‘‘ Gothic” turret over the door and he added the bay windows 
at the ends of the wings. His son, Chaloner W. Chute, who 
had taken first-class classical honours at Balliol in 1861 and 
thereafter been elected to a Magdalen fellowship, succeeded 
him in 1879, and maintained the historic aspect and traditions 
of the house, which he looked upon with pride and affection, 
studying its past and the various changes made by succeeding 
generations of Sandyses and Chutes. For the annals of the 
fabric and its owners which he drew up and printed in 1888 he 
was, fortunately, able to use the 1541 inventory which, as we have 
seen, his friend, Sir Henry Maxwell Lyte, had found at Belvoir 
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just in time. Even with that contemporary document in hand 
he may not have quite accurately reconstructed on paper the 
house as it stood in Early Tudor days. The discovery by his 
son and successor, the present owner, of solid foundations 
stretching out from the south-west corner of the gallery wing, 
as related a fortnight ago, adds to rather than subtracts from 
the perplexity of the problem, to which I have not been able 
to contribute more than suggestive solution. But one thing 
is quite certain: among the many admirable ancient houses 
that still stud our land The Vyne takes a high place, not 
merely from the architectural and archzological standpoint, 
but as combining rich historic interest with habitable 
charm. H. Avray TIPPING. 





FURNITURE AT 


HE pieces of furniture illustrated last week and set 
down as occurring in the 1754 inventory are again 
entered in that taken after John Chute’s death in 1776. 
But that also contains additions which we can still 
trace at The Vyne. In the interval the gallery had 
been much more fully furnished. There were mahogany 
chairs, settees and sofa, and also marble tables on carved frames 
such as we see there still. But the most interesting of these 
was in the north-west tower drawing-room, and is described 
as “a curious marble Table on black and gilt frame.” It may 
well be the one (Fig. 1) still in that room. The frame is in the 
Kent manner, and very good of the type. The top is not of 
natural marble, but of the composition which Italy did, and 
still does, produce and which permits of elaborate patterning. 
In this instance it takes the form of the Walpole arms, and 
Mr. Chaloner W. Chute tells us it was “a present from one 
of the Walpole family.” If it is the ‘‘ curious table ” present 
in the 1776 inventory but not in that of 1754, it will certainly 
have been a gift from Horace Walpole to his friend John Chute. 
But it dates from the time when Houghton was built and fur- 
nished, and it resembles some of the less elaborate side tables 
we still find there. Of the date of John Chute’s ownership of 
The Vyne is a large set of sofas and chairs with straight legs 
and Chinese frets, such as Chippendale illustrates in his 
‘ Director,” of which the first edition was published in the year 
of John Chute’s succession. The set is remarkable for the 
number and size of the sofas, and so we find, listed in the 177 
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inventory, ‘‘ a great sofa”’ in the Great Hall, now the dining- 
room, and two large sofas in the Best Parlour, now the drawing- 
room. In the illustration of the latter published last week 
two of them and several chairs of the set may be seen. MIr. 
Chaloner W. Chute tells us that ‘ the furniture for this room, 
six sofas and twelve chairs, was made about 1760, and covered 
with similar silk damask ” to that which John Chute hung on 
the walls of this and of the other drawing-room and which is 
there still. The length of the two largest sofas (Fig. 5) is no 
less than roft. from out to out of their roll headed arms. ‘The 
whole is upholstered except the legs, with their added brackets 
and their fretted fronts. The chairs have on the leg exactly 
the same fret, an angular interlacing leaving panel space for a 
conventional flower. The armchairs (Fig. 4) belong to the 
class coming into vogue in the last decade of George II’s reign, 
when the supports of the arms are no longer fixed on the side 
seat frames at a point about one-third of the distance from front 
to back but rise from the corner of the frame as a continuation of 
the leg. But as the reason for setting back, namely, the hoop 
petticoats of the ladies, remained active, the support on emerging 
from the upholstery takes a rapid rake back and thus permits 
of the dress flowing over the sides. There is a set having sofa 
and armchairs of precisely similar form but rather richer in 
carving in the tapestry room at St. Giles’ house in Dorsetshire 
(Country Lire, Vol. xxxvil, page 340). 

The straight and fretted leg was evidently much favoured 
by John Chute, as we find not only chairs and sofas so constructed 
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Copyright. 1.—MARBLE COMPOSITION TABLE ON A BLACK AND GOLD FRAME, 
The top has the Walpole arms. The stand in the style of William Kent. Circa 1730. 
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Copyright 2.—MAHOGANY BENCH WITH UPHOLSTERED SEAT. “COUNTRY LIFE.” 


There are four of them in the Stone Gallery. The fret is in the ‘‘ Gothic” taste. Circa 1760. 
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3.-—MAHOGANY ‘'TEA-TABLE. 4.—ARMCHAIR, PART OF A SET OF SIX SOFAS AND 
Described in 1776 as “ spider-legged.”” Circa 1770. TWELVE CHAIRS. 





Copyright. 5.—MAHOGANY SOFA OF THE SAME SET. ‘COUNTRY 
Seat, back and arms upholstered in silk damask of crimson pattern on cream ground ; legs 
out to out of arms; depth, 3ft. Circa 1760. 
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but benches and tables. A set of upholstered benches of this 
character (Fig. 2) have frets not in the Chinese but the Gothic 
manner, which one can quite expect from an owner whom 
Horace Walpole called ‘“‘ the genius that presided over poor 
Strawberry.” But the Gothic is lost in the fretting of the 
tables that now line the walls of the one room at The Vyne to 
which Chute and Walpole gave the touch which they fondly 
believed was “ pure Gothick.” That is the ante-chapel, in 
the illustration of which three such tables may have been noticed. 
The one is a long marble-topped, straight-fronted side table. 
But the others are a small semicircular pair (page 647), apparently 
intended to associate with the sofas and chairs, as, although the 
legs are differently treated, the fretting on the frame and the 
bracket connecting frame and leg are closely akin. The shape 
is rather unusual, being rather more than a half-circle, the 
depth exceeding the radius by a couple of inches. Under the 
window in the same room may be observed a very lightly built 
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table with double flap. It is one of a pair listed in the 1776 
inventory as “Two spider leg Mahogany Dining ‘Tables,” 
and they were then in the Stone Hall, while a single one, similarly 
described, was in the drawing-room. ‘That will be the example 
with a single flap (Fig. 3). It is a quite simple but admirably 
formed and finished little piece, precisely similar in construc- 
tion to the more enriched specimen belonging to Sir James 
Horlick and illustrated on March 12th, when attention was 
called to the break and inward curve of the stretcher on the 
flapless side, so designed to accommodate the legs of the 
sitter. We should call all three tea tables, and if John Chute 
used them for dinner, the one with a single flap must 
have served him when alone, while we can picture him 
with friend Horace sitting at one of the larger ones, the 
latter expatiating on the charms of painting the chapel 
walls “in a Gothic pattern ” or of setting ‘a spire upon 
the barn.” H. Avray 'TIpPinc. 


RECLAIMING THE LUGG.—II 


LEGAL AND FINANCIAL 


EW people until they have tried it know what a difficult 

job it is to master even the simplest essentials of 

the law relating to drainage, the history of which 

Mr. Clayton briefly summarises in his book. It 

begins with the establishment of ‘something in 
the nature of a Commission of Sewers” under a_ charter 
of Henry III dated 1225. “This was ‘itterated’ in 
1297 by Edward I: ‘augmented’ in 1352 and 1372 by 
Edward III: in 1398 by Richard II: in 1399 and 1403 by 
Henry IV, and ‘more districtly’ augmented in 1473.” In 
the reign of Henry VIII ‘a settled course of Commission 
of Sewers” was established. It does not appear to have 
been very perfect, as in the counties chiefly affected dissatis- 
faction soon began to be expressed. A statute was passed 
in the twenty-ninth year of Elizabeth which made a provision 
that has considerable interest just now. It was that in con- 
sideration of certain persons doing certain works of drainage 
they “should have the moyetie of all such gained lands and 
eighth part of the other moyetie.” It is needless to recount 
here the arrangements included in the work done towards 
draining the fenland in the reign of James I. The method 
generally followed was for a local charter to be obtained dealing 
with local conditions, each locality after its own fashion. ‘To this 
the present confusion is traced, because it was the means of 
bringing into existence new authorities invested with power 
frequently inconsistent with that of others already in existence. A 
Select Committee in the House of Lords in 1877 on the Con- 
servancy of Rivers drew attention to the existence of so many 
distinct authorities as a leading cause of ‘‘ the present neglected 
state of several important streams.” ‘The Committee suggested 
that each catchment area should, as a general rule, be placed under 
a single body of conservators. ‘This body should be responsible 
for maintaining the river from its source to its mouth. The 
care of tributary streams it was thought might be entrusted to 
district committees. ‘The Acts, however, with which a clerk 
to a Drainage Board must be familiar are those of 1837, 1861 
and 1918. 

We see how the law on drainage works when we come to 
look into an Order constituting a Drainage District. ‘The 
first point that strikes us is that the area is divided into “ levels,” 
each “level”? being an area which suffers from flooding or 
water-logging equally throughout its extent and_ therefore 
benefits and pays equally for works of drainage or pumping. 
Perhaps, the next principle in order of importance which is 
certain to be incorporated in a Drainage Order is that by which 
the upper areas have to contribute towards the cost of main- 
taining the channel in the lower arees. In a word, the upper 
areas have to pay for reaching their outfall. 

This principle, however, needs care in its application, for a 
cardinal rule, as the law stands at present, is that only land 
which is or may be benefited can be rated for drainage. A 
catchment area, therefore, cannot be rated as such, but only that 
portion which comes within 8ft. of flood level, this being the 
point above which no benefit is held to accrue. The crucial 
question when any new work is proposed is as to the lands 
which it is intended to benefit thereby. It can easily be realised 
that the benefit of any particular work may be purely local or 
may extend to the entire district and it is on these occasions 
that the Board have to steer their course with circumspection 
by framing their policy after full consideration of the many 
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legal problems involved. The process by which a drainage 
board is set up may be well illustrated by the preliminary work 
in respect to the River Lugg Drainage Board. ‘Though the 
War Agricultural Committee had in 1917 done a good deal of 
useful preliminary work in calling meetings to canvas the feeling 
of the owners and occupiers of the valley lands and in obtaining 
the advice of Mr. Clayton, who was greatly assisted by Mr. 
G. H. Jack, M.1.C.E., M.S.A., the county surveyor, it was not 
till June, 1919, that the Drainage Committee of the Herefordshire 
County Council appointed an engineer in the person of Captain 
Appleton, A.M.I.C.E., and seriously set to work to investigate the 
various areas which could he improved by drainage throughout the 
county. Captain Appleton threw himself wholeheartedly into 
the work and was ably backed up by Mr. G. H. Phillips, the 
secretary of the committee. After enquiries which comprised 
a detailed inspection of the Lugg Valley and tributaries, the 
committee recommended the county council to petiuion the 
Ministry of Agriculture to set up a drainage district for the Lugg 
area. ‘The Ministry acceded to the request and sent down their 
surveyors, who made a field to field survey, marking out the area 
affected by flood. ‘This map was sent down again to the com- 
mittee, who, with the help of their engineer and the lecal know- 
ledge of members, suggested various modifications. ‘The area was 
divided into three “ levels,” the district abutting on the tributary 
streams being shown separately. The explanation of these 
divisions was to be found in the draft order which accompanied 
the plan, this order laying down certain rules as to rating. 

At this point we have again to take a plunge into the Statute 
and Common Law dealing with the matter. The order laid 
down that the “* Maintenance of existing works,” carried out 
in the lower area or “‘ level ’’ known as Area A and coloured green, 
should be defrayed as to twelve twenty-thirds by A, eight 
twenty-thirds by B, the middle area coloured yellow, and three 
twenty-thirds by C, the top area coloured blue. The order 
further laid down that the cost of maintenance carried out in 
““B” area, the middle area, should be defrayed by “B” as 
to three fifths and by “ C,” the top area, as to two fifths, and 
finally that any maintenance work carried out in “ C,” the top 
area, should be defrayed entirely by “‘ C.”’ The order, in effect, 
further laid down that the area of the tributary streams known as 
the ‘‘ Pink Areas ”’ should only be liable to pay a proportion of 
administrative expenses. 

We reproduce this map on page 652, using a particular shading 
for each colour. The draft order and plans were next deposited, 
advertisements inserted in the local Press and objections invited. 
A few objections were made as to the area included, the 
qualifications of members of the board and the rules laid down as 
to rating. ‘These objections were met by modifications of the 
order, and the order as amended was again deposited for public 
criticism. At the end of this period, no further objections being 
made, the order was made absolute. 

This brief recital of events clearly shows the large amount 
of detailed work involved both locally and by the Ministry of 
Agriculture and the value of the powers conferred on the Ministry 
by the Land Drainage Act of 1918, passed during Lord Ernle’s 
tenure of office. The many knotty problems which have arisen 
from time to time have been solved with the help of the Ministry, 
and, though the Lugg Drainage Board has for more than a year 
had a separate existence, they are often in communication with 
the Ministry, for, though the latter cannot relieve them of the 
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responsibility of their decisions, the advice given by the Ministry 
is often found to be most helpful in avoiding and overcoming 
difficulties. Experience in solving drainage problems, whether 
they happen to be engineering, financial or legal, is thus being 
acquired both locally and by the central administration. It 
may be added that the only charge on the general taxpayer is 
that involved in the preliminary investigations, a portion of 
which has been repaid by the Lugg Drainage Board, and that 
the work has been the means of employing a considerable body 
of men since October last. 

The members of the first board were necessarily nominated, 
the majority being named in the order, three other members 
being appointed by the Herefordshire County Council. Obviously, 
no election can be held till the names of ratepayers are obtained 
and other preliminary work carried out; but the next and all 
subsequent boards will be elected, and the qualifications of 
elected members are very reasonably considered and clearly 
defined. Fifteen members are to be each the proprietor 
of not less than ten acres of land in the district or occu- 
pying tenant of not less than twenty acres. Other alternative 
qualifications are founded on this; thus, an agent of the 
owner of any property or properties of not less than five hundred 
acres in the whole, which number represents a hundred acres 
situated within the district, is competent for membership 
provided that his principal is not a member of the Drainage 
Board. Any body corporate owning not less than ten acres 
or occupying not less than twenty can nominate a member, 
officer or servant. This is accompanied by a provision that 
eight of such members “ shall be qualified in respect of lands 
on the River Lugg or any of its tributaries north of the confluence 
of the Rivers Lugg and Arrow or any of its tributaries and 
seven in respect of lands draining into the River Lugg or any 
of its tributaries south of the confluence of the Rivers Lugg 
and Arrow.” 

That paragraph ensures that those in charge of the works 
will also be those who have a direct monetary interest. Any 
rate that they make for the district will be a rate for them- 
selves as well as for their neighbours. As has been said, the 
present Board was nominated, but the next one will have to 
be elected in September next by the ratepayers of the drainage 
district. The work now being carried out by the present 
board, which mainly consists in clearing the river channel, 
will cost approximately £8,000 and will give a clear waterway 
for ten and a quarter miles. The board have decided that 
this work, which is being carried out in areas ““ A” and “ B,” 
shall be charged in the same manner as that laid down for 
maintenance in the order. The Ministry of Agriculture have 
sanctioned a loan of £9,000, repayable within a period of thirty 
years, the board having arranged for a sum in excess of actual 
requirements in order that the new board might start work with a 
balance. Though a rate has not been declared, it is understood 
that the charge involved will be materially less than that which 
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was anticipated, and will entirely lay at rest the alarmist predic- 
tions which were put forward in some quarters when the board 
was formed. The annual charge will be at its maximum in the 
early years and will gradually diminish as the capital is paid off. 

The map shows very clearly the main points to which 
attention was directed, especially the situation of the Lugg Mill. 
It is a comparatively short distance above the mouth of the 
river, which it dams in the midst of level meadowland—-so level, 
in fact, that the miller at any moment might flood these meadows 
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by merely closing his hatches. The law dealing with the subject 
may be described as holding the balance between the millers 
right to his milling head of water and the brinkers right to use 
the stream as an arterial drainage channel. Prescriptive rights 
may have sprung up, but the legal maxim “ sic utere tuum ut 
alienum non ledas,”’ is the guiding principle of common law on 
the matter. There is no law that we know of to compel the 
miller to open his sluices at any given time. In the North of 
England, when little mills were far more numerous than they are 
now, it was an understanding that they should open their sluices 
for a fixed time once at least every day, usually in the evening, 
and then close again so that the water had time to accumulate 
and fill the mill dam before it was required in the morning. But 
one does not know how far that may have been a local under- 
standing. Of course, if a miller uses his prescriptive right 
reasonably his neighbours would not be inclined to interfere 
with him in anything that might cripple the efficiency of his 
machinery. On the other hand, if he abused the right, for 
instance, by causing food-producing land to be flooded, steps 
would have to be taken to deal with the matter. 


The previous article appeared in the issue of CouNTRY Lire for April 16th. 


THE AMERICAN LESSON 


By BERNARD DarwIN. 


Y ,the time these words are seen in print the Inter- 
national match will be, by comparison, a thing of the 
past, pushed temporarily out of sight by the final of 
che Championship. But whoever wins the Champion- 
ship, whether, as is not very likely at the moment, it is 
one of the American remnant, one of their conquerors or one of 
the veterans who have done so well, Saturday’s match will be long 
remembered. Looked at from one point of view it was the 
worst blow that has ever befallen British golf, a much more 
smashing one than when Mr. Walter Travis won at Sandwich 
in 1904. From another standpoint it ought to be a very good 
thing for us indeed, for it should teach our coming generation 
of golfers that it is not enough to play now and again brilliantly 
and now and again badly by the light of nature, but that there 
is a very great deal to learn about the art of hitting a golf ball, 
and more especially about hitting it on the putting green. 

I know quite well that golf is only a game, and a game 
should be played for pleasure ; but it is none the less pleasant 
for trying to play as well as you can. Some people think—or 
I fancy they do—that these American golfers are enveloped 
in a Stygian gloom and play the game in a solemn and depressing 
manner. Nothing could be further from the truth. Never 
was there a more thoroughly cheerful and delightful set of 

ers—never was the game played in a more generous and 
sporting spirit. They have taken pains, and they do take 
pains to study the best way of playing and to tune themselves 
up for the big occasion, and I see nothing in this but what is 
worthy of admiration. 

Most particularly they have learned the right way to putt. 
Never have I seen eight men putt so well collectively, and that 


on greens that were of a glassy keenness and most difficult. 
One and all they stood still and hit the ball firmly and truly. 
There was no superfluous knuckling of knees and moving of 
bodies, no cutting and jabbing at the ball, and with one or 
two exceptions they made our men look dreadfully amateurish 
near the hole. They are not all Travises or Traverses, but they 
are all really fine putters, and the best of them all, I thought, 
was Mr. Francis Ouimet. He is still using the putting cleek 
with which he beat Vardon and Ray at Brookline in 1913. His 
is a curious method, for he holds this rather long-shafted club 
at the very top of the grip and sticks both his elbows out in a 
not very elegant manner. But I never saw a putter-head pass 
more truly and smoothly backward and forward over the ground. 
It is the perfect pendulum style, and Mr. Ouimet seems to have 
got the mechanism of the pendulum exactly right. 

As regards our own team that got so terrible a beating, 
I had something to do with the choosing of it, and I write as 
an unrepentant selector. It is obvious that there were a good 
many players: with practically equal claims, and that, as it 
turned out, some people were not chosen who might have played 
better on this particular day. Nevertheless, on recent form 
and experience it was just about as good a side as could be 
chosen, and nobody was particularly wise about it before the 
disastrous event. Possibly it might have been leavened with 
some older stagers, but youth has been beating age lately, and, 
moreover, compared with most of the Americans some of our 
players were hoary-headed. It seems to me wisest to say that 
we did our best, and it was not nearly good enough for the 
Americans. A colder day and a stiff wind would very likely 
have suited us better in that it would not have suited our visitors 
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so well, but fine, still weather cannot be an excuse for bad golf. 
I am sure some of our men will play better in the Champion- 
ship. It does not follow that an American will win, but 
obviously one or other of them must take a deal of stopping. 

Writing beforehand, the two most dangerous of them 
seem to me beyond doubt Mr. Bobby Jones and Mr. Ouimet. 
Mr. Evans is a beautiful golfer, but he is rather more of a score 
player than a match player, and I am inclined to rate him third 
of the ‘‘ big three.’”” We had heard a lot of Mr. Jones, the 
infant phenomenon, who is really and truly only nineteen, but 
the accounts of his merits were not in the least exaggerated. 
He is a wonderful golfer. He has power, grace and accuracy, 
plenty of shots and, for his years, a surely unique knowledge 
of the game. Some think his strongest point is his iron play ; 
others, and among them Mr. Ouimet, say he is best with wood. 
It is an academic point, perhaps; one thing is sure, that he is 
desperately good with either. His style is very simple and 
attractive. He takes up his stance, has one rudimentary 
waggle, turns his head ever so little to the right, and then round 
goes the club. There is no kind of hurry, no very apparent 
hard hitting about it. It is distinctly a swinging rather than 
a hitting style, and the swing is rather a long and leisurely one. 
The ball goes a very long way and very straight. With his 
irons he has the gift of holding the ball dead straight on the 
flag without the least drifting or swerving, and he putts quickly 
and confidently. His way of putting is, perhaps, less convincing 
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than the rest of his game and less so than that of some of the 
other Americans. One can conceive it getting temporarily out 
of gear, but I admit it shows no signs whatever of doing so at 
present. 

The other five invaders are not so good as these three, 
but they are formidable. Mr. Guilford has the reputation of 
a mighty driver, but he is not always straight, and his greater 
strength seems to me to lie in his delicate touch round about 
the green. Mr. Hunter has a graceful and dashing swing ; 
Mr. Wood Platt is sturdy, steady and straight; Mr. Wright is 
far more impressive in results than in style and is a typical 
match-winner ; Mr. Fownes, the captain, is spoken of as if he 
were a great-grandfather at least, but he is, in fact, I believe, 
only forty-five and has a really fine game in him. Moreover— 
I am tired of the word ‘‘ putt ’’—he is a more than excellent 
putter. 

I have said so much of our conquerors that there is little 
room left for the losers, but I must pay one word of tribute to 
Mr. Tolley. In the foursomes he never settled down, but against 
Mr. Evans in the singles he was superb—it is the only word to 
describe him. He cast away all recollections of the morning's 
mistakes and played from start to finish with the air and port 
of a conqueror. Every stroke was confidently and_ firmly 
played, and he was generally striding off to the next tee before 
his ball had fallen into the hole. He was the bright spot of the 
day and most reviving for depressed spirits. 





THE LYRIC EPIGRAMS OF JAPAN 


N Japanese Impressions, by Paul-Louis Couchoud (The 
Bodley Head), to which Anatole France has written a 
masterly and beautiful introduction, 6ne of the most 
interesting chapters is devoted to haikai “the lyric 
epigrams of Japan.” Little things of beauty ‘‘ caught in 

the act,” they look so simple and easy yet are so difficult to 
achieve with perfection that they form a trap to the budding 
versifier. The form presents no difficulties, but the spirit 
demands inspiration. In this it resembles the sonnet, of 
which anyone can master the technique while only one in 
ten thousand can with this small key unlock his heart. The 
sonnet is a long and complicated poem in comparison with 
the haikai. As Anatole France says, it is “a fragment of 
extreme brevity beside which the European sonnet appears an 
epic.” You count it not by lines but by syllables. It is defined 
by M. Couchoud as “a Japanese poem in three verses, or a 
phrase in three short members, the first of five syllables, the 
second of seven and the third of five : seventeen syllables in all.” 

“The lyric epigrams of Japan” is the phrase by which 
Mr. Basil Hall Chamberlain rendered haikai. It will be found 
in the “‘ Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan,” Vol. xxx, 
Part 11, “‘ Basho and the Japanese Poetical Epigram.” ‘The 
author compares the haikai to “ a Japanese sketch which enclozes, 
in a few precise strokes, either the subtlest details of a human 
chronicle or the spaces of an infinite landscape.” The form 
is old in Japanese literature, many of the most beautiful examples 
dating from the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. They are 
divided here into three groups, those which deal with animals, 
trees and flowers, those which deal with landscape and those 
treating of a characteristic scene, a significant moment, or the 
hidden sense of an action. ‘The first class is as pictorial as 
Tennyson in the “high dark wold,” or “the long grey 
fields.” The author of “English Idyls”’ would have been 
proud to have written : 

Save for his thin voice 
The motionless heron 
Is but a drift of snow. 

It was written by Sékan, who lived between 1465 and 1554. 
Even more beautiful is another, about the same date, on the 
butterfly : 

A fallen petal 

Rises to its branch : 

Ah, a butterfly ! 
We know little in English to compare with these poems, though 
a passage in one of Miss Isabel Butchart’s ‘‘Songs of a Day” 
might be written thus : 

A white butterfly 

That, floating past, 

Never comes again. 

In another it is half-ironic regret—a regret tinged with passion 
that gives the beauty. The story of it is that a Chinese 
philosopher had written a treatise on the flower dream of the 
butterfly and the poet wrote the haikai on the margin : 

The flowery dream 
Of the butterfly, I seize it 
But it is gone. 

In regard to some of the others it must be remembered 

that the Japanese is accustomed to place a flower in his room, 


not as an ornament but as a companion. ‘The poppy, says 
our author, is even frailer than a sick child, and he gives from 
Buson : 
Alone, in the room 
Where no soul exists, 
A tall white poppy. 
which is perfect in its pictorial and imaginative quality. So 
is this : 
The evening’s cold 
Touches the pallid lily’s skin 
Before it touches me. 
And here is a faintly coloured, but, oh! how exquisite, picture 
limned on the fabric of imagination : 
Between the hedges of two gardens 
Floating, swaying, floating, 
A willow : 
A landscape with figures is : 
Pilgrims on the road 
Their bells swing 
Above the harvest. 
And companion to it: 
Long, long, 
The lonely line of a river 
In a land covered with snow. 

M. Couchoud, who lived a long time in Japan, tells us that 
the most distinguished and distinguishing emotion to a Japanese 
is not joy, but a delicate pain, refined and spiritualised by the 
poetic apprehension, and it is interesting to note that he suggests 
this to be a result of Buddhism which “ enjoins a faith and a 
charity without hope.” A distinguished English writer put 
this creed into the formula ‘ Little children love one another 
for there is no god to love you.” You have touches of that 
sadness in 

Stillness ! Through 
The rainy midnight, 
The sound of a bell. 
And, again, in 
A graveyard, 
And here, and there, 
The fire-flies of autumn. 
La vie est bréve. The Japanese are kindred in spirit to the French, 
and that brevity often finds expression in the haikai - 


Flame beneath the ashes, 
A house beneath the snow. 
Midnight. 


Hour of velvet soft-winged bats 
The soft-eyed maid 
Throws me a velvet glance. 


Many of the haikai are vivid, fleeting impressions when 
the mind is especially sensitive. On paper they are like some 
of the Japanese prints. What could be more vivid in its way 
than this : 
Her saucepan in her hand, 
She runs across the little bridge 
Through the snow 

or 
The steps of him I wait, 
How far they sound .. . faint 
Upon the fallen leaves ! 
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On every New Year’s Day the Japanese plant before each 
house a pine as the symbol of perpetuity : 
Pines at the doorway ! 
They mark the miles 
Of the road to eternity ! 
Love of nature can scarcely be more originally expressed 
than in this: 
Oh, marvellous moon ! 
Could I be korn again 
A pine set on a peak ! 
On the making of these little poems an instructive lesson 
is recorded. Kikaku once brought to his master this haikai : 
The glorious dragon-fly, 
Strip his wings, 
And he is but a reddened grain. 
Basho reproached him for the downward movement of. his 
imagination, or what Pope less euphemistically called ‘‘ the art 
of sinking,” and corrected the composition as follows : 
Lift a reddened grain 
With wings, and behold 
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Prexedike has made it, Dyseris has designed it, 

This sacred mantle: their love has united in it. 

—Anacreon. 

Those who brought to Phebus the booty of the Tyrrhenians, 

The same sea, the same bark, the same tomb, holds them. 

—Simonides of Ceos. 
The solemn distich falls into the slower movement of mourning 
in the following : 
A child of twelve years! Philip has laid here 
His son Nicoteles, his only hope.—Callimachus. 

We have dealt, because of its attractiveness and novelty, with 
only one chapter in the book, but it is in every way a remark- 
able volume and the presence of the Japanese Heir-Apparent 
will, no doubt, cause it to be read very widely as radiating a 
fine light on the country from which he comes. As Anatole 
France says in his preface, ‘‘ even yesterday, for the European 
consciousness, the Far East was scarcely included in the philo- 
sophy of history. It is given no place in the “ Discours sur 
histoire: universelle”” of Bossuet. Voltaire divined China 
without understanding it. Ernest Renan concerned himself 


A glorious dragon-fly. 


Chiyo expresses the eternity of her grief at the death of 


her young son thus : 


The little hunter of dragon-flies, 


To what far country 
Has he taken his hunting ? 


Seeking an analogue to the haikai, M. Couchoud goes back 
to Greek literature, from which he draws certain epigrams 
of the anthology, but, though there are points of resemblance, 
the difference is very great. Our author very finely says that 


they, the Greek epigrams, 


are impregnated with a ritual gravity and a nobility of grandeur, and 
one feels it their destiny to be inscribed in perpetuity on bronze or 
marble, and not on the light scrap of silk paper which is as tenuous 


as a flower, 


and he quotes the following examples : 


The great columns of Naxos, Megatimos and Aristophoon 
Are planted, oh vast Earth, in thy breast. 
—Archilochus of Paros. 


Alkibe gave her ritual veil of hair 


‘To Hera, who vouchsafed the sanctity of marriage. 


little with it. The present age is the first to investigate and 
consider an open China and a transformed Japan. We know 
of no book which renders the spirit of that country with as much 


insight as that from which we have been quoting. 
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To the fisher Petagon his father Meniscos consecrates 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


MILK AND CHILDREN. 
To THE EpiTor. 
Sir,—On January 15th you published a warns 
ing from me on this subject, and I thank you for 
your fairness. Illness has prevented me from 
answering my critics, and meanwhile two inter- 
esting events have taken place. (1) Last week 
the John Tomes’ Prize was presented by the 
President of the College of Surgeons to Dr. 
Sim Wallace, the dental surgeon, who has 
preached for years against the milk craze. The 
prize was given for work done on the prevention 
of dental caries twenty years ago. (2) A dis- 
cussion has been going on since April 23rd in 
the Lancet on the diet of the weanling. This 
is what Dr. Harry Campbell, the well known 
physician of Wimpole Street, writes in the issue 
of May 7th. ‘* Sir,—the weanling requires no 
milk whatever. It amazes me that this elemental 
truth is not taught in our medical schools.”” He 
goes on to say, “ Pure milk, whether from the 
cow, goat, mare or ass is a good food enough in 
moderation from the time of weaning to the 
end of the chapter, but—it is not essential.” 
Now, the reason why this elemental truth is not 
taught is because the teachers know nothing 
about the healthy child, their eyes are fixed on 
the sick child. The diet of the healthy weanling, 
or of the healthy boy or girl, is a matter for the 
women of the country, not for physicians or 
professors ; but, unfortunately, the educated 
woman, who should direct her less fortunately 
situated sisters, has neglected to keep herself 
abreast of the times in this vitally important 
subject. The advent of the industrial age, with 
its cheap sugar and patent milk and other foods, 
made it imperative for the mistress of the house 
to study diet scientifically as well as practically 
in order to safeguard her child. In her ignor- 
ance she has been at the mercy of the leaders, 
or,as they have been to her, the misleaders, of 
the medical profession. For example, not one 
ounce of commercial sugar is necessary for a 
child or adult. In Henry VIII's reign the 


English child made its own sugar out of the 
starch of grain; to give much sugar instead 
of starch means depriving the machine of 


wholesome work—always a bad thing. Toadd 
sugar in large quantities to the diet of the poor, 
which is principally a carbohydrate one, is like 
throwing coal down a colliery shaft. For many 
years I controlled a hospital in Egypt for poor 
Arabs. During fourteen years no case of 
appendicitis, ulcer of stomach or duodenum, or 
cancer of breast or stomach was diagnosed. 
These poor Arabs had, as a rule, beautiful teeth. 
They had no tooth brush, they did not use a 
piece of wood like the inhabitants of India, their 
teeth were kept clean by the food they ate. 
Though I do not for a moment advise people to 
give up the tooth brush to-day, I believe 
that in the future it will be discarded as a 
modern invention which causes the gums to 
recede, exposing the intervals between the teeth. 
The diet of the poor Arab was chiefly coarse 
whole-meal bread, ground by hand, raw fruits, 
raw vegetables, and a vegetable soup. Asa rule 
they were too poor to give their numerous pro- 
geny much milk or meat. They drank water, 
the correct drink for a child with all its teeth. 
They had no sugar beyond what they chewed 
with much labour out of the fibrous cane or by 
eating raw fruits, 7.e., they got it in its natural 
state. Now the child of the rich Arab gets dental 
caries and appendicitis, his downfall being due 
primarily to the large amount of commercial 
sugar he consumes, especially as sweets and 
chocolates, between meals ; secondly, to the new 
white bread, sweet biscuits, also between meals, 
excess of milk and = general overfeeding. 
Formerly, when our population had good teeth, 
and, probably in consequence, much less appen- 
dicitis, gastric ulcer and gastric cancer, the 
people were scourged with small pox, typhus, 
plague and typhoid, just as Egypt is to-day. 
Now that the scourges of the past are almost 
gone, the disease of the country is centred to 
an enormous extent upon the alimentary tract 
from the mouth and teeth downwards through 
stomach, appendix, etc. That is, ‘‘ What we 
have gained on the swings we have lost on the 
roundabouts.”’ Vital statistics do not correctly 
represent the health of the country. Think of 
the thousands, almost the whole population, in 
fact, who would be disabled and even lose their 


lives through dental caries if it were not for 
the filling and extraction of the teeth or their 
replacement by artificial ones. Think of the 
thousands who would die annually of apper- 
dicitis and gastric ulcer but for the skill of the 
surgeons in operating. Again, a well known 
surgeon has popularised the removal of the 
whole of the large intestine, not for diseace, 
but simply for an advanced stage of constipatior. 
These diseases often take many years to develop 
and the original cause is lost sight of. The child 
with appendicitis is often the fat, rosy one 
beloved of Professor Simpson, fed, no doubt, 
on bread and milk, with Mr. Buckley’s tooth 
brush well rattled around afterwards.  Fre- 
quently the adult is a splendid specimen, and 
I have in mind one of the finest players who 
ever handled a Rugby football. The sufferer 
from gastric cancer frequently has a history of 
previous ulcer. With regard to “ C” and his 
American and Canadian soldier having sound 
teeth, this is a half truth and misleading. The 
population of U.S.A. and Canada are riddled 
with dental disease. The very number and 
importance of their dental surgeons condemns 
their teeth. They have had them filled and 
crowned, but that is not prevention of disease, 
for indigestion, appendicitis and gastric ulcer 
are still frequent. I appeal to the educated 
woman to concentrate on prevention of dental 
caries. By common-sense feeding 70 or 80 per 
cent. of the disease can be at once swept away. 
Much of it occurs while the boy or girl is at 
the boarding school, and the mothers have the 
power to alter all this. I do not say never give 
a drop of milk, nor a grain of sugar, nor a bit of 
white bread, nor a biscuit of fine flour to your 
child. It is for you, knowing the danger of 
excess, to exercise moderation which is the 
secret of health. Remember that if you will 
bring up your children with sound teeth, there 
is a good chance that they will not develop 
the diseases discussed, for although no one 
can say to-day that the diet which rots the 
teeth causes appendicitis, etc., yet it has been 
noted by many doctors, in addition to myself, 
that where the teeth are sound there these dis- 
eases are rare.—PHYSICIAN. 
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THE SPUR ON THE TIP OF 
LION’S TAIL. 


To THE EDITOR. 


S1r,—Although known to the ancients, it may 
not be common knowledge at the present time 
that hidden in the dense black tuft of hair 


THE 





THE SPUR AT THE TIP OF LION’S TAIL. 
Hair parted to show spur. 


it the tip of the lion’s tail there sometimes 
xists a horny conical spur which is detached 
nd widely separated from the terminal vertebra 
the tail, being a continuation of the skin 
leveloped into a solid, naked, apical point 
or spur, as shown in the accompanying drawing, 
aken from a specimen expressly lent me by 
Viessrs. Rowland Ward, to whom my thanks 
are due. This curious formation is only 
eccasionally present, as a large number of 
iions’ tails examined show no trace of it. In 
ancient times the spur was supposed to be 
for the purpose of inflicting pain on himself 
by lashing his side with his tail to stimulate 
his fury before making an attack; allusions 
to which may be found in several of the older 
works on natural history. In the scarce and 
quaint old book ‘‘ The History of Four-footed 
Beasts,’ by Dr. Ed. Topsell, published in 1658, 
is to be found the following comment: ‘“‘ But 
we have shewed before that the Lion striketh 
his sides with his tail, for the stirring up of 
himself against dangerous perils, for which 
cause Lucan compareth Cesar, in his warlike 
expedition at Pharsalia, against his own country 
before his passage over Rubicon (whilst he 
exhorted his soldiers) to a Lion beating himself 
with his own tail in these verses.’’ ‘‘ There- 
upon he ceased to delay the war, and rapidly 
advanced his standards across the swollen 
river ; as in the parched fields of sultry Africa 
a lion, seeing an enemy close at hand, crouches 
down in doubt, whilst he gathers up his whole 
wrath ; presently when he has roused himself 
by the lashing of his cruel tail, and erected his 
mane, he growls a deep roar with vast gape, 
then if the hurled spear of the active Moor 
pierce him, or hunting spears meet his broad 
chest, he forces his way out through the weapons 
careless of such wounds.”’ In Vol. I of ‘‘ The 
Museum of Natural History,” we find it stated 
that the Assyrian sculptors as long ago as 
700 B.C. were well acquainted with the horny 
development on the lion’s tail, seeing that they 
faithfully depicted it on their imperishable 
monuments of those ancient times. Again, in 
Goldsmith’s “‘ Animated Nature,” page 364, 
in the editor’s footnote, it states ‘‘ Didymus 
Alexandrinus asserts, that the lion has a black 
prickle on its tail among the hair, like a horn, 
when punctured with which it is still more 
irritated by the pain.’’ When this ancient 
myth originated there is sufficient evidence 
to testify that lions were in great abundance 
in the eastern regions of Asia, and they also 
occurred in parts of Southern Europe, as we 
are informed by the great Grecian historian 
Herodotus, some 400 years before Christ, 
that the baggage camels of Xerxes’ army 
were attacked by lions during their march 
from Acanthus to that part of Europe now 
known as Salonika. To Mr. Edward Meyrick, 
B.A., F.R.S., Iam indebted for kindly amending 
the ancient Latin verses of which the above 
lines are a translation. They are from the 
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poem by the Roman poet Lucan (real name 
M. Annezus Lucanus) who died A.D. 65, author 
of the “‘ Pharsalia,” an epic on the war of Czsar 
and Pompey.—F. W. FROHAWK. 





OLD ENGLISH GAME FOWLS. 


To THE EDITOR. 

Si1r,—It is always a wonder to me that the 
Old English game fowl is not more generally 
kept. It is the most characteristic British breed ; 
it carries a very large amount of delicate meat 
and is a strikingly handsome bird. Some of 
my friends run game fowls in the paddocks 
with their brood mares. From a utilitarian 
standpoint this bird makes the best cross 
with barn-door fowls. The chickens from these 
carry a larger amount of meat in relation to 
offal than any other cross. The bone is fine, 
the meat in the right place (on the breast), and 
it is “‘ gamey ” in flavour.—JOHN WATSON. 

THE BLACK-HEADED 

GULL. 


To THE EpiTor. 

Sir,—In February last a young black-headed 
gull frequented the Cam for several days. I 
saw it on three separate occasions, swimming 
about in the reach just below Baitsbite Weir. 
It was not at all shy of human beings, and I 
thought at first that it must be a tame bird 
escaped from some neighbouring house, but 
when it rose from the water, as I saw it do 
three or four times, its flight was strong and 
vigorous. Cambridge is about forty miles 
from the sea, but I have often seen gulls in 
the fens, and I came to the conclusion that 
this was a wild bird. One afternoon I was on 
the towpath watching it; it was swimming 
up-stream, only two or three feet from the 
bank, and I was not more than five or six yards 
away; I saw it make a quick dart with its 
head into the water, catch and swallow a small 
fish, as far as I could judge, about two or three 
inches in length. It repeated the same motion 
several times, but I was not then near enough 
to it to see whether it caught a fish. All the 
time that I saw it, it was swimming leisurely 
about, looking down into the water on either 
side, apparently in search of food.— ARTHUR C. 
BENSON. 
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EXPERIMENTS RATE OF 
DIGESTION OF THE FOOD OF THE 


BLACK-HEADED GULL. 
To THE EpiTor. 
Sir,—Dr. Ward, in his interesting letter in 
your issue of May 14th, detailing his experi- 
ment, says: “‘ I don’t expect to convince Dr. 
Collinge, but this experiment may interest some 
of your readers.” I am not convinced, as the 
results I have obtained from a large series of 
experiments on this and 
other species of sea 
birds lend no support to 
the view that the rate of 
digestion for fish is more 
rapid than that for food 
obtained on the land. 
My experiments on this 
subject were devised to 
afford sound data to aid 
in drawing conclusions 
respecting the feeding 
habits of sea birds gener- 
ally. It is impossible in 
your valuable and most 
interesting paper to do 
more than quote a single 
experiment, although I 
have full data for many 
others which I hope to 
publish in detail later. 
On September 8th, 1920, 
three captured _black- 
headed gulls, which had 
not received any food 
for over six hours, were 
each fed with the follow- 
ing food: two small 
haddocks, two earth- 
worms, four dung beetles 
(Geotrupes), six small 
crustaceans and six 
grains of wheat. In the 
first case, which we will 
refer to as No. 1, the 
earthworms and beetles 
were eaten first, followed 
by the crustaceans, 
wheat and finally the 
fish. No.2 commenced 
upon the fish, but left 
it for the crustaceans, 
followed by the beetles, 
wheat and earthworms, 
and finally the remainder 
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of the fish. No. 3 took the crustaceans 
first, then the fish were eaten, followed 


by the beetles, earthworms and wheat. The 
stomach contents of specimen No. 1 were 
examined three hours later. The fish were 
partly digested, but there was no difficulty in 
identifying them as haddock, the head and 
shoulders having undergone very little change. 
Apart from the setz and a little soil (from the 
intestinal canal), nothing remained of the earth- 
worms, the crustaceans were partly digested, 
but the exoskeleton could be easily identified, 
the wheat was not distinguishable as grains, but 
as a starchy pulp and the beetles remained 
practically unchanged. Specimen No. 2 was 
examined three and a half hours after the food 
was taken. There was no trace of the earth- 
worms, wheat or crustaceans. The beetles were 
broken up into small fragments and all the soft 
parts digested ; there were still traces of the 
flesh of the fish, while the bones of the head, 
limb girdles, fins and a few ribs were present. 
Specimen No. 3 was examined three and three- 
quarter hours after feeding. A few fragments 
of the beetles were still present as also bones of 
the head and limb girdles of the fish. ‘This is 
the record of a single experiment only, but the 
results were practically the same in all the 
others, not only with the black-headed gull, 
but with the herring and common gulls and the 
razorbill. In short they show that earthworms, 
snails (apart from the shells), insect larvae and 
wheat grains are digested by sea birds in from 
three to three and a half hours, and that the 
same length of time is required for the digestion 
of fresh fish. Dead fish cast up on the shore 
would probably take rather less time. None of 
the many experiments I have made lend any 
support to Dr. Ward’s statement respecting the 
“rapid rate at which fish are digested by sea 
birds.” I am therefore not convinced by his 
experiments.—WALTER E. COLLINGE. 


FRUIT TREES INSTEAD OF 

CREEPERS. 

To THE Eprror. 
Sir,—When last in Switzerland I was struck 
with their practical and yet decorative fashion 
of growing fruit on their houses. What 
looked like Virginia creeper turned out to be 
a grape vine, and what in England would have 
been a Passion flower was a sensible apple tree 
trained on to the house. There were pezches 
and nectarines and very _pictorial-looking 
apricots. What struck me too was that, although 
the town (it was Brienz) swarmed with little 
boys, some of whom are seen in the photograph, 
they all seemed so remarkably honest. Perhaps 
one reason was a Jaw that insisted on their all 
being indoors by eight o’clock !—CaARINE 
CaDBY. 
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MAJOR H. A. WADDINGTON’S HOUNDS. 
To THE EpITor. 


Sir,—Major H. A. Waddington, A.P.M., 
Kantara, Egypt, owns and hunts a mixed pack 
of hounds, comprising Persian greyhounds, 
half-bred pointer, foxhounds, etc., about seven 
couples. This sporting M.F.H. does much 
to make life in Kantara worth living. I should 
like to give a few details of a good day with 
these hounds. On March 2oth last, we met at 
Blue Bridge, about eight miles out, hounds 
being carted, while the field arrived, some in 
traps, the majority hacking. We proceeded to 
draw the first covert at about 10.30, when 
suddenly a large wolf was sighted and away 
we went all out along the canal bank ; the wolf 
broke left and as he was well ahead was aban- 
doned. A large covert was then drawn which 
yielded another wolf which was run and killed. 
Hounds then moved on and drew several other 
coverts, out of one of which two wolves broke ; 
we ran one and again killed. After a brief halt, 
when light refreshment was partaken of, off 
we went again; a fox this time provided us 
with an excellent run and evaded us. Here 
the Master decided to pack up, and home we 
went, thoroughly satisfied with a real good 
morning. Major Waddington is to be con- 
gratulated on his enterprise and the sport he 
affords one and all who follow him. I enclose 
a snapshot of the Master and hounds.— 
A WELLWISHER. 


AND THEIR LITERATURE. 
To THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—It may interest the correspondent who 
writes in your issue of May 7th regarding the 
literature of goldfish to know that there is an 
excellent work, ‘‘ Japanese Goldfish,” by Hugh 
M. Smith, United States Commission of 
Fisheries, published in Washington by W. F. 
Roberts and Co. This book may be obtained 
through any English agent for American 
publications and treats of goldfish, their 
varieties, cultivation, diseases, etc., and is 
fully illustrated. ‘The price in English currency 
is fifteen shillings.—J. GorDON DALGLIEsH. 


GOLDFISH 


To THE EpITor. 


S1r,—As regards this subject, may I recommend 
a book on “ Goldfish Varieties ”’ and their treat- 
ment which is likely to prove useful ? Two or 
three years ago Messrs. L. Cura and Sons of 
Bath Court, Warner Street, Rosebery Avenue, 
E.C.1, would send it post paid for 13s. 6d. Your 
correspondent does not say whether her pond 
is in a town or right out in the country, or 
whether it is in a walled garden—all of which 
makes a difference as regards their enemies. 
For some reason Mr. Frank Finn has not 
included quadrupeds. Nothing could be more 
destructive than an otter, and they are by no 
means as uncommon as the majority of people 
imagine them to be ; moreover, they are very 
active and travel long distances. But, of course, 
they leave traces behind of their depredations, 
and none has been mentioned. Here we have 
also had foxes at the fish, and they are extremely 
clever at ‘“‘ howking ” them out on to the bank, 
where they eat the greater portion but always 
leaving the heads and tails. One time when 
there was snow on the ground their footmarks 
were all round the pond and five or six places 
made red with the blood and scales of the 
largest fish, showing where they had had fish 
suppers. The fish are very sluggish then, 
hiding beneath dead leaves or weed at the 
bottom of the pond and only occasionally 
moving slightly if the sun shines extra brightly. 
The domestic cat is not to be trusted either. 
Was it not the poet Gay who wrote the lines, 
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A MIXED PACK IN EGYPT. 


on the death of a cat found drowned in a bowl 
of goldfish, which end : 
““ What female heart can gold despise ? 
What cat’s averse to fish?” 


There is also another enemy to be reckoned 
with, but that is a biped, genus homo. When 
3S. or more can be got for each as bait, I regret 
to say he is not above poaching, and this 
unromantic fact should not be overlooked. 
The odds are that he would leave no traces 
unless the sides of the pond were very soft. 
—Epwarp KInc. 


AN ABNORMAL LEAF-PATTERN IN THE 
SYCAMORE AND HORSE CHESTNUT. 
To THE EpiTor. 
S1r,—Generally speaking, what is abnormal is 
seldom beautiful, and is commonly even 
repulsive, owing, perhaps, to an instinctive 
impression of unfitness. Such a feeling is, 
however, stronger with regard to abnormality 
in animals, but in plants the abnormal freak 
may sometimes be specially attractive. A 
peculiar instance of this has lately come to my 
notice and is shown in the accompanying photo- 
graphs. It is well known that the leaves of the 
sycamore and horse chestnut are in opposite 
pairs, and that in young trees growing up among 
larger trees the three uppermost pairs of leaves 
are so arranged that all six spread out horizon- 
tally to form a perfectly flat expanse in which 
all are equally exposed to light. Fig. 2 shows 
the normal condition in the sycamore. Recently, 
however, I have come across a case in which 
the leaves, instead of being in pairs, are in 
whorls of three, and I consider the leaf mosaic 
so formed by the three upper whorls to be of 
a peculiarly beautiful type and a great improve- 
ment on the normal plan (Fig. 1). This 
arrangement was found only on a single branch 
of a young tree which in every other part had 
the leaves arranged in pairs, and an examination 
of this branch showed that, whereas it began 
with its leaves in pairs, it had acquired the 
arrangement in threes four years ago. I have 
since examined a large number of plants, and 
have offered a reward to the Scouts of the 
village for the discovery of another specimen, 
but so far no other has been found. I should 
be interested to know if this particular abnor- 
mality has been met with by any of your readers. 
In the case of the horse chestnut the origin 
of the leaves in threes instead of in pairs seems 
to be less uncommon, since I have myself 
found two young trees in my garden showing 





NORMAL GROWTH OF SYCAMORE. 


this variation. In one case the whole tree and 
in the other a part of it only (as in the sycamore) 
were abnormal.—ROBERT GURNEY. 


**A 9,000-ACRE FARM 
HORSES.” 

To THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—A recent visit by one of our representa- 
tives to the Nocton estate, near Lincoln, owned 
by Messrs. W. Dennis and Sons, Limited, has 
reminded us of an article published in the issue 
of Country Lire for October 23rd, under the 
above title, which needs some correction. In 
that article it was stated that the whole of the 
work on this farm was carried out with Fiat 
tractors only, and the fact that a set of Fowler 
steam ploughing and cultivating tackle is kept 
to do all the heavy work on the estate was 
entirely omitted. At the time our representative 
visited the farm a few weeks ago the fact that 
the steam tackle was required to help the tractors 
was very well illustrated. In spite of the open 
spring which we have had this year, the Fiat 
tractors had not been able to keep up to time 
with the work, and not only was the set of 
steam tackle belonging to the estate hard at 
work in putting the land under cultivation, but 
two other sets of our ploughing tackle, usually 
kept on Messrs. Dennis’ other estates, had been 
borrowed to help in making up the arrears 
of work. ‘These three sets were all at work 
on one part of the farm, engaged in ploughing, 
cultivating and disc-harrowing respectively. 
The land after these three operations was 
completely prepared for growing potatoes. 
Cultivation for potato and root crops requires 
to be deep and thorough, and for deep work 
no tractor has yet been devised which can 
compete with the work of the cable tackle 
either in cost or quality of work done. This 
has been widely recognised by potato growers 
in Lincolnshire, and for many years the steam 
ploughing tackle has been in demand for turning 
the land over to a depth of from eight to twelve 
inches, and in addition to this the steam cultiv.- 
tor is used to break up the subsoil to a depth 
of from twelve to fourteen inches or more, 
so as to give full scope for the root development 
of the plants. Lighter operations, such as 
disc-harrowing, light cultivating and ridging 
can be performed either by the steam ploughing 
tackle or tractor.—CHARLES Fow LER, Direct: r, 
for}John Fowler and Co., Ltd. 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 


PRIVATE SALES OF LANDED PROPERTY 


HE Peplow Hall estate, Shropshire, 

belonging to Sir Beville Stanier, M.P., 

has been sold by private treaty by 

Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley. 

The property comprises about 

1,540 acres, and includes an early 
eighteenth century mansion, farms and small 
holdings. 

Outlying portions of the Fawsley estate 
will be offered at Daventry by Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley on June roth. Six lots are 
withdrawn. 


HEDSOR. 


EVERYONE who has been to the Cliveden 

Reach of the Thames knows Hedsor, at 
Bourne End. It is a magnificent mansion of 
white brick with stone dressings, in the Italian 
style, erected in the year 1867, with towers at 
the corners, on the crest of a hill 300ft. above 
sea level. The rooms are lofty and _ finely 
decorated, with moulded and enriched ceilings, 
the smoking-room being partly panelled in 
old oak, and the saloon, 37ft. by 27ft., is carried 
to the full height of the building, with a circular 
dome. At about mid height it is surrounded 
by a gallery supported on sixteen Ionic columns. 
There are 475 acres, of which nearly 200 acres 
are woodland, and in seasons when birds have 
been reared the bag of pheasants has ranged 
from 500 to 800. 

As a boating and fishing property Hedsor 
is perfect, and golfing may be had at Henley, 
Maidenhead and Burnham Beeches. The 
ancient parish church of St. Nicholas is in the 
park, and the advowson to the living is in the 
hands of the owner of Hedsor, the Bishop of 
Oxford having every third presentation. The 
secondary residences are commodious. ‘The 
property is for sale privately, through Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley, by order of Lord 
Boston. 

Next Tuesday, at Market Harborough, 
the firm, in conjunction with Messrs. Holloway, 
Price and Co., will offer Hallaton Manor, 
1,215 acres, in about sixty lots, some having 
been already disposed of. 


ROUSHAM TO LET. 


HE Jacobean mansion of Rousham, in the 
Bicester and Heythrop country, is to be 
let furnished through Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley, with shooting over 1,800 acres. 
The house was enlarged and embellished in 
the eighteenth century by William Kent, 
architect of the Horse Guards and Kensington 
Palace, and Horace Walpole thought the gardens 
of Rousham with their glades and lawns, lead 
figures and statues and vases in stone, the 
most engaging of all Kent’s work. It was 
described and illustrated in Country LIFE, 
Vol. xxvii., p. 306). 

Very important realisations of the contents 
of celebrated houses are impending, among 
them those of Reigate Priory ; Weston Park, 
Stevenage ; Lechlade Manor ; and Heythrop ; 
as well, of course, as Eastwell Park. These 
sales are entrusted to Messrs. Knight Frank 
and Rutley. The late Dr. F. Rutherfoord 
Harris’ effects at Llangibby Castle, Mon, 
are to be sold next month. 


WITLEY COURT SOLD. 


IR HERBERT SMITH, Bt., one of the 
most prominent figures in the carpet trade 
of Kidderminster, has purchased Witley Court, 
with goo acres, for approximately £100,000. 
Messrs. Norbury-Smith and Co. acted for the 
vendors, who, it will be remembered, bought 
the entire estate some months ago from Lord 
Dudley. 


DITCHAM PARK AND LOCHBUILE 
HOUSE. 


NEXT month Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. 

will offer in lots Captain C. J. P. Cave’s 
Ditcham Park estate of 1,250 acres and the 
Elizabethan mansion occupying one of the 
finest situations in the South of England, 
with 283 acres. The upset price for this lot 
is £16,000. 

Moy Castle, a square tower built in the 
fourteenth century, stands on a rocky pro- 
montory a short distance from Lochbuie 
House, in the Island of Mull, the estate of 
approximately 34,000 acres, being for sale, as a 
whole or in three main sections, by Messrs. 
John D. Wood and Co. It is a splendid sporting 
estate, yielding a varied bag, deer, wild goats, 


grouse, pheasants, woodcock, snipe, hares 
and rabbits, with first-rate winter shooting. 
Of the salmon, sea trout and brown trout 
fishing it is enough to say that the Rivers 
Lussa, Colleader and Uisg, and Elloan and 
half a dozen lochs, are available. Loch 
Buie and Loch Spelve afford a sheltered 
anchorage for yachts. Lochbuie House, 
Benbuie and Craigben Lodges and the shootings 
and fishings were unlet for a time, owing to 
the war, but before that the net rental of the 
houses and sporting amounted to £1,900 a year 
on a long lease. 


FULMER GRANGE SOLD. 


IN conjunction with Messrs. John D. Wood and 

Co., Messrs. Duncan B. Gray and Partners 
have sold by private treaty the beautiful freehold 
known as Fulmer Grange, Stoke Poges. The 
residence was built in 1911, mostly of genuine 
old material, and forms a replica of a sixteenth 
century manor house fitted with all modern 
requirements and containing oak panelling 
and other Early English features. Charming 
gardens and woodlands surround the house, 
and with the pasture, parklands and model 
farms the whole estate covers over 50 acres. 
At the auction the estate was withdrawn 
at £25,000. ‘The house faces south, about 
300ft. above datum, and has views of the Surrey 


“hills and Windsor Castle. There is a very 


pretty gate-house in the Tudor style. The 
vendor is Mr. H. J. Buckmaster. 

All but one lot of the outlying portions of 
the Possingworth estate, mentioned in COUNTRY 
LirE of April 16th (page 477) have been sold 
by Messrs. Trollope, whose other sales include 
No. 48, Prince’s Gate, a leasehold block in 
Queen Anne’s Gate Buildings, Westminster, 
and the freehold of No. 30, Queen Anne’s Gate, 
overlooking St. James’s Park. 

Impington Hall, famous for its associa- 
tions with Samuel Pepys, came under the 
hammer of Messrs. Bidwell and Son at Cam- 
bridge last Saturday. The Hall and park 
and contiguous farms, forming Lots 1 to 6, 
evoked competition up to a point, which was, 
however, short of the reserve, for its close, 
at £27,700, was followed by withdrawal for 
private treaty. The Hall, a fine old mansion 
practically as it existed in 1600, except for two 
judiciously executed enlargements and needful 
renovation, was separately submitted and 
bought in at a final offer of £8,500. A few 
small lots of land realised £1,635. The open- 
ing of private negotiations at the close of the 
auction points to an early private sale of the 
withdrawn portions. 


SALES BEFORE AUCTION. 


IR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE has 
directed Messrs. C. Bridger and Son to 
sell Undershaw, the house which he built 
at Hindhead about twenty years ago. It has 
a southern outlook towards the South Downs, 
some 750ft. or 800ft. above sea level. Sales 
before auction by Messrs. C. Bridger and Son 
include the old-fashioned house at Liphook 
and 8 acres, Thornhill Court, Heathcote at 
Hammer, and Homoko, Liphook, and 10 acres. 
The sale of three country houses prior to 
the date fixed for the auctions has been effected 
by Messrs. Wilson and Co.: Hydecroft, 
Lowfield Heath, on the Surrey and Sussex 
borders, a beautiful Jacobean house, and 
about 30 acres; The Priory, Leatherhead, 
a house which they purchased last year from 
Sir Thomas Devitt on behalf of their client, 
with grounds of 8 acres intersected by the 
River Mole; and The Manor House, Maid- 
stone, a property of 8 acres in the town. 
The auction of Stratton Audley Hall has 
been postponed, but in the meantime this 
attractive estate of 254 acres, in the centre of 
the Bicester Hunt, can be treated for privately. 
Other auctions by Messrs. Wilson include 
Ifield Lodge and nearly 60 acres on June 8th. 
In this case the furniture will be sold imme- 
diately after the auction of the house. 
On June 21st is to be offered one of the beautiful 
smaller houses in Sussex, Nether Walstead, 
Lindfield. ‘The house dates from the seven- 
teenth century, and contains oak panelling 
and beams. The area is 45 acres. An ideal 
“‘ week-end place”’ is also for sale on this 
date, Cox Farm, Warnham, an _ old-world 
house having oak beams, together with 33 acres. 





THE LAND OF “ MEHALAH.” 


UISNES COURT estate, between 
Colchester and the sea, embraces six or 
seven square miles, of which the chief holdings 
are the Court and 1,840 acres, and Langenhoe 
Hall, 1,400 acres. It is heavy but manage- 
able land, with a remarkable sporting value. 
The great variety of wildfowl which haunt the 
Essex marshes has been inimitably described 
in ‘“‘ Mehalah,” the rather tragical novel by 
the Rev. S. Baring-Gould. Curlew, herons, 
whooper swans, Royston crows, wild duck 
and grey geese, seamews and countless other 
birds frequent the flats, and there is a beauty 
all its own about this part of Essex. Not, per- 
haps, of the beauty that appeals to most people, 
but very much appreciated by a good many, 
and all the more in consequence of its being 
within an hour or so of London. Guisnes 
Court comes under the hammer of Messrs. 
Alfred Savill and Sons. 


CALDER ABBEY. 
(CALDER ABBEY, the venerable ruin in 


the south-west of Cumberland, is near 
Egremont, handy for Wastwater, Birker Force, 
Stanley Ghyll and other Lakeland attractions, 
and within three miles of the seashore. The 
ruins of the Abbey are for sale, with the 
mansion, by Messrs. Thornborrow and Co. 
at an early date. It was a Cistercian abbey, 
and its history goes back at least to the days 
of Stephen in the twelfth century. The 
remains, including sculptured pillars and lofty 
pointed arches, attest the original beauty and 
grandeur of the place. 

It may not inappropriately be mentioned 
that now, when ancient buildings are dis- 
continued for religious use, more thought is 
given to their preservation than when Calder 
Abbey was suppressed. The decision to 
dispose of the greater part of the sites of two 
old City churches, St. Olave’s, London Bridge, 
and St. Alphage, London Wall, announced by 
Messrs. Daniel Watney and Sons, is accom- 
panied by the statement that in both instances 
the tower and monuments are to be preserved. 
St. Alphage’s has a beautiful marble tomb of 
Sir Rowland Heyward, Lord Mayor in 1570 
and 1590, adorned with nineteen statuettes 
of himself, his two wives and sixteen children. 

The restored Tudor mansion, Hartley 
Grange, a mile from Winchfield, with park 
of 30 acres, 4 acres of old-world gardens, 
and the home farm which brings the total 
area up to 146 acres, will come under the 
hammer of Messrs. Hampton and Sons at 
St. James’s Square next Tuesday in conjunction 
with the Hartley Wintney firm, Messrs. 
Wetherall and Sons, in four lots. Hazeley 
Heath, the gorse and heather plateau, extends 
four miles to the north of Hartley Grange. 
Oldway, West Byfleet, and an old, but recently 
modernised Georgian house, near Guildford, 
known as Pirbright Lodge and 9 acres, are also 
for sale next week. 


MISCELLANEOUS SALES. 


K EYHAVEN HOUSE, with yacht anchorage, 

near Lymington, has been sold by Messrs. 
Harding and Harding. Oaklands, a freehold 
of 10 acres, near Romsey ; Downton Manor 
Farm, part of the Yeatton estate ; and Lot 9 
of West Tisted, 69 acres of woodland, have 
been sold by Messrs. Edwin Fear and Walker. 

Houses and sites in the North-western 
suburbs served by the Metropolitan Railway, 
have been disposed of through Mr. Henry 
Gibson for a sum equivalent to nearly £70,000. 
Very active dealings in houses in the south- 
east of London, around Lewisham, are reported 
by Messrs. Norfolk and Prior, whose recent 
sales exceed £20,000. Garrick acquired his 
Georgian riverside villa at Hampton in 1754 
and refronted it. With the Shakespeare temple, 
which formerly housed the statue for which 
Garrick posed—now in the British Museum— 
Garrick Villa is for sale next month by Messrs. 
Penningtons. 

The late Cardinal Newman’s house at 
Littlemore, near Oxford, fetched 800. 
Cardinal Wolsey’s early years were spent at 
Limington, an incumbency presented to him 
by the Marquess of Dorset. Limington 
House, with its remains of vaulting and stone 
pillars, part of the crypt of a monastery, will 
be sold at Sherborne in June by Messrs. 
Rawlence and Squarey. ARBITER. 
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SOME FINAL NOTES ON THE DERBY 


THE “BIG FIVE” 


HE 1921 Derby is due to be decided on Wednesday 

next, and in many ways it is going to be a strange one 

if existing plans are carried out. There are to 

be no trains, for reasons which are well understood. 

Fancy no trains to Epsom during the Derby Week and 
especially on that greatest of all racing days! I have always 
personally, found the train to be the quickest, cleanest and most 
convenient way of making the journey there and back. It has 
been my custom in years past to go from Victoria to the Downs 
Station at Epsom, walk across the intervening Down to the 
Grand Stand, and return the same way just before the last race. 
I never failed to travel in comfort, even on a Derby Day. 

The decree of the Government, by whom the meeting is 
authorised on conditions that no railway facilities are used, 
banishes me to the road. Thus I and others—to be numbered 
by some tens of thousands—join those other tens of thousands 
who have used the road in the past. And such a road too! 
Well, I know some will see more of the road than of the Derby, 
but I shall not be among them. It will be my business as well 
as my pleasure to see the Derby, and I shall see it. But I am 
wondering how the police authorities and all the other authorities 
are going to deal with the mass of traffic. 

There is, of course, just a chance as I write that the miners 
will have ceased their warfare and that the Government may 
sanction the running of special trains from London, fuelling 
them from the fast-shrinking stocks, pending early replenish- 
ment. Then all would be well, but for the moment one is rather 
dazed by contemplation of what the shutting off of railway 
facilities means. The loss to the railway companies may not 
worry them since the unhappy taxpayer must meet that, but 
when I think of the thousands that used to pour out of Tattenham 
Corner and the Downs Stations I wonder how they will fare 
elsewhere. It would not matter so much were there another 
road or two giving access to the Downs. A new horizontal road 
has been made on the top and certain others have been widened. 
This will be a big help, but when they were sanctioned the 
authorities only had in mind the normal road traffic. 

The Derby favourites will have to be conveyed all or most 
of the distances from their training quarters by motor van. 
What an ordeal, some will say, for the ‘‘ crack’’ that must be 
kept in cotton wool until the last minute! Some horses travel 
better than others by these motor vans, and it is not inconceivable 
that the enforced methods of travelling may influence the running. 
Still I hardly think this is likely, since it would also be true to say 
that some horses begin to lose condition from the moment they 
are enclosed in a railway horse box. 

I have so fully dealt with the Derby horses in recent issues 
that I have left myself little to write about. Three of them 
are very close together in the betting as I write—Leighton, 
Craig an Eran and Alan Breck. At longer odds are Humorist 
and Lemonora. I propose to confine my observations mainly to this 
quintet, as I cannot conceive of any others having serious 
pretensions to win. Of the five only two have won races as 
three year olds. Craig an Eran, as you well know, took the 
Two Thousand Guineas, and a fortnight later his stable companion 
and rival, Lemonora, had an easy task to secure the Newmarket 
Stakes. Humorist was third and Alan Breck was fourth for 
the Two Thousand Guineas. Leighton has not been seen in 
public this season. 

That is, possibly, the most damaging thing that can be urged 
against Leighton, and, though his trainer is satisfied that he is 
not the sort of horse that requires setting alight by a race in 
public, he would, nevertheless, not have hesitated to run him 
at Newbury or Chester except for those meetings having to be 
abandoned. He could not run him for the Two Thousand 
Guineas for the all-sufficient reason that the horse was never 
entered. Mr. Cotterill has deplored nothing so much, and cer- 
tainly we should all be wiser now had he run. The question as to 
the relative merits of Leighton and Craig an Eran, who did win, 





would have been settled. 

I think they were quite right in not running him for the 
Southern Stakes at Lingfield Park last week—it was too near 
The Day for the smallest risk to be run—and so all we have to 
go on is the trial the horse has had in private with the Liverpool 
Spring Cup winner, Sprig of Orange, Volunteer (winner of two 
races this season), and The Jester (second at Lincoln in the 
first week of the season). The horse did a big thing and did it 


AND THEIR PROSPECTS. 


particularly well. It was, indeed, something in particular that 
he did, quite satisfying those concerned and convincing them 
that they had got a high class horse. If the Two Thousand 
Guineas’ form is not also high class, then Leighton will beat it. 
Horses that competed for the Two Thousand Guineas have 
been beaten since—with the special exception of Lemonora. I 
can only pass on to you the statement of one closely associated 
with Leighton—that they regard him as being the best horse 
this country has had for years and they do not expect he will 
ever be beaten. Making a liberal discount for the wish being 
father to the thought, it is still quite evident that Leighton has 
most undeniable pretensions to win the Derby. 

Now as to Craig an Eran. The growing army of supporters 
of Alan Breck declare that he is going to turn the tables on 
the Two Thousand Guineas’ winner. When they are asked 
why, they claim that he was not fit on April 29th and that he 
has made tremendous improvement. But then I reply that 
Craig an Eran was also bound to improve in the interval. 
Well, they may have their way of thinking. Racing would 
indeed be a queer game if we all thought alike, and therefore we 
will agree to differ. I most firmly believe that Craig an Eran 
will confirm the superiority he showed at Newmarket, and 
why should not Lemonora and Humorist ? It seems to me 
such a futile sort of argument to suggest that one horse must 
improve enormously and others remain as they were. If I 
thought the others were going to be in a physical and trained 
sense on June ist as they were on April 29th, while Alan Breck 
was going ahead even in a normal way, then I would accept the 
notion that he was going to turn the form upside down. But as 
it is I do not accept it because it seems too hard and big to 
swallow. I may be proved wrong, in. which case nothing would 
give me greater pleasure than to join in congratulating Sir James 
Buchanan, who most thoroughly deserves to win the highest 
honours on the turf. 

If I prefer Craig an Eran to Lemonora it is partly because 
he has already beaten him once in public in fluent style and for 
the reason that I do not think Lemonora’s rather leggy confor- 
mation is anything like as well adapted to the course at Epsom. 
Craig an Eran may not be perfect in that respect, for he sprawled 
and got unbalanced coming down Bushes Hill. Really the horse 
that is best adapted to Epsom, apart from Leighton, is Humorist. 
He is as handy as a polo pony, he can act on gradients and round 
turns, and he has splendid speed. I shall expect to see Bellhouse, 
who is coming over from France to ride him, adopt waiting 
tactics. The Derby is often lost in that pell-mell race to the 
top of the hill in the first half mile, due to the eagerness of jockeys 
to secure a good place for rounding Tattenham Corner. Humorist 
will not have to be ridden in that way, but if he should have his 
speed well nursed he may still justify Mr. Jack Joel in his opinion 
that the horse will win on Wednesday next. He is rather afraid 
of Leighton and, of course, of Craig an Eran, but his hopes have 
rather increased than diminished as the race has drawn nearer. 

What of the outsiders ? I really do not know what they are. 
I will not have the gigantic Goldendale at Epsom, ard Beau- 
regard lacks class. Highlander may be.no more than a smart 
handicapper, and if they are going on his running when he ran 
Humorist to a neck for the Woodcote Stakes last year they are 
likely to be proved very much mistaken. Pucka Sahib I will not 
have at any price, and I doubt whether Granely, the once much- 
vaunted, will even run. Monarch, too, who was once favourite, 
will be an absentee. Westward Ho! pleased me at Lingfield 
Park last week, but he will not be at his best yet. Still among the 
real outsiders he is the one I favour most. Polemarch at one 
time held out much promise, but his form this season seems hope- 
less, at any rate, where the Derby is concerned. Glorioso will 
have Donoghue up, but I at once think of the old tag that the 
best jockey in the world ‘‘ can’t come without the horse.” I 
really do not see any real danger to the “‘ Big Five.” They 
may have bad luck in running, getting shut in at a critical 
moment, scrimmaging round Tattenham Corner, etc., for this is 
not a perfect course, where the element of luck is reduced 
to the minimum. Yet some of the best horses in history have 
won the Derby. Sometimes history has shown that the best 
did not win. There are risks, however, that all must take and 
in suggesting that Leighton will win I do so in the belief that he is 
an exceptionally good horse. The Oaks can come up for discussion 
next week. PHILIPPOS. 
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SHOOTING NOTES 


By Max Baker. 


A B.S.A. EJECTOR. 


HE accompanying illustration of an ejector model of 

the B.S.A. shot gun represents an ambitious departure 

from the plainer quality non-ejector weapon which 

has so far monopolised the attention of this well known 

Birmingham firm. Where shot guns are concerned the 
first quality demanding attention must be balance, the specimen 
under notice supplying the following analysis : 


Barrels, 28ins., balance at 9‘tins. os, SHtOs. “OPE, OF: 
Stock and Action .. ss - 3 1b. 3°8 02. 
Fore-end .. ae ve . sts 6°9 02. 

Total... 6 lb. 10°8 02. 


In this respect, at any rate, the gun may be passed as entirely 
satisfactory. A practical test has shown that the ejectors 
function in normal fashion, and more need not be said. The well 
known contour of the B.S.A. action has been maintained, and, as 
everybody is aware, the body of metal present is greater than 
that in the ordinary box-lock action ; in fact, equal to that in a 
side-lock. A pleasing result follows from the adoption in this 
model of the typical mottled colouring of the case-hardening 
treatment, the non-ejector gun having the frosted surface which 
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results from sand blasting the action after hardening. Yet 
another change, very much for the better, is the adoption of the 
Anson and Deeley type of positive bolt fastening for the fore-end. 
The change was in any case imposed by the presence of ejectors, 
for the hammer blow they impart when operating would be 
liable to jar off the friction bite utilised in the ordinary non- 
ejector model. A nice piece of walnut for the stock adds finish 
and general character to what is undoubtedly a fine effort in 
gunmaking, bearing in mind that the price has been fixed in the 
neighbourhood of £25. Since one may conclude that the Company 
intends to produce all other guns of this class to the same standard 
of general excellence, an extensive sale may be anticipated. 


THE CHAMBERLESS GUN. 


Wildfowlers have for a long time shown particular interest 
in what is known as the chamberless system of gun. Its pro- 
duction is associated with the name of Dr. Charles J. Heath, 
who had the first example bored by the firm of F. T. Baker to his 
own special design. On the strength of the satisfactory results 
obtained when using it he gradually increased his battery, till 
now there is a rack full of examples. In a recent number of the 
Shooting Times the worthy doctor published the whole of the data 
at his disposal. Apparently he did more, for a few days later 
1 received a letter from Mr. Robert Churchill, the gunmaker, 
saying that Dr. Heath’s collection of wildfowling guns had been 
deposited at Agar Street, and that he, Mr. Churchill, would be 
glad if I could examine and test them on his behalf. The system 
of boring adopted in these guns consists essentially in having a 
bore diameter approximately the same as that of the front end 
of the ordinary chamber. The guns take thin-brass cases of the 
type extensively known by the name “ Perfect,’’ Messrs. Kynoch 
having, in early black-powder days, so christened those made by 
them. During the war the manufacture of these cases was dis- 
continued, and wildfowlers have adopted a make known as S.F.M. 
(Société Frangaise des Munitions), which they greatly favour on 
account of the qualities of the contained caps or primers. 
Chamberless guns have so far been made to take the 12 bore 
case, which has a 10 bore interior. This works out at "7751N., 
against *732in. bore diameter for ordinary paper cases. The 
calibre of these guns being that of the case exterior, the charge is 
delivered into a barrel of approximately ‘80o0in. internal diameter. 
Some preliminary shooting which I have conducted exhibits 
correct functioning so far as powder combustion and its resultant 
velocity are concerned. Here, then, is a gun which will fire any 
length of cartridge and, therefore, any load which the shooter 
may favour. True, the gun weight (in one example) of 8lb. 
11oz. sets a limit to the recoil which can be endured, but this 
appears to be met by the sanctioning of progressively diminishing 
velocity to keep pace with charge increases. The whole subject 


is one of great fascination, and I only wish | could recall in detail 
a conversation with one of the brothers Scott which | had many 
years ago, for he told me of many guns they specially built for 
Italian sportsmen on a system then known as chambres perdues, 
not quite like Dr. Heath’s, but carrying out certain analogous 
principles. 

FARMERS AND SHOOTING RIGHTS. 

Mr. Webster Watts writes: ‘‘ Subject to a few exceptions 
farmers are playing the game with those who have leased the 
shooting on their land. Of course, some have been rubbed the 
wrong way by thoughtless shooting tenants or by tactless or 
overbearing keepers. The position of estates which have been 
cut up, some of the farms of which have been purchased by 
the sitting tenants, is worth serious consideration. In many 
cases the farmers have retained the shooting in their own hands, 
killing everything they can find, on the principle that if they 
do not get it someone else will. So far they have not given 
very serious consideration to the substantial sum per acre which 
could be obtained cash down for the sporting rights on good 
game land; but, in due course, when farms so treated have 
proved their inability to yield game in the absence of due care 
and attention, their new owners may be willing to look at the 
matter in a fresh light. In Hungary, where before the war 
the partridge shooting was so good, the occupiers, acting in 
co-operation, would place their interests in the hands of the 
burgomaster, who sold the sporting rights for a five years’ term 
to the highest bidder. The occupiers were all loyal to the 
lessee ; in fact, they took a pride in assisting him to get the 
best value out of his bargain. British farmers might easily 
do the same, and make considerable sums, of which at present 
they stand deprived. Landlords who have retained the woods 
in their own hands might take the lead in showing that, though 
an estate has been broken up, its value as a sporting asset has 
not in the process been destroyed. Such lettings would in various 
ways bring money into the neighbourhood, which in the ordinary 
course would never be attracted. Many thousands of pounds 
are spent by shooting men in rural districts to the great benefit 
of the poorer community, and there is no equivalent advantage 
when each farm is separately shot, for inevitably the game rapidly 
disappears under the combined influence of incessant disturbance 
—each trying to best his neighbour—and the unchecked ravages 
of vermin. The Labour Party, or that section of it which 
concerns itself with agriculture, would do well to ponder deeply 
over the whole problem.” 


WHAT IS A DUCK DECOY? 

In reading Mr. Whitaker’s book on “ British Decoys’ | 
find that he includes in his list of waters such ponds as those of 
Sir Richard Graham at Netherby, where ducks are trappec| 
rather than decoyed. Strictly speaking, a decoy pond, working 
as such, attracts wild ducks not by food but solely because of the 
refuge it affords during daylight hours, the catching being done 
by luring them into the pipes. The duck is a night feeder and 
obtains its food in a wide variety of places, confined, perhaps, 
to a fifty-mile radius of its daytime retreat. The last named 
must afford security either by privacy or, as in the case of 
reservoirs, by sheer spaciousness. Whatever the nature of the 
place, the ducks leave it at dusk—performing in the process what 
is known as the evening flight—and proceed to their various 
feeding places, making the morning flight on their return. ‘The 
decoy pond provides the necessary retreat by virtue of its strictly 
maintained privacy, the catching being done according to a 
deadly method which is nevertheless planned so as not to destroy 
the sense of security. At Netherby the first of the twenty or 
more ponds ultimately formed was laid out as a decoy pond, but 
the netting over the pipes was never installed, the reason being 
that an abundance of ducks was caught in a simple and inex- 
pensive form of trap. These are worked in a totally different 
way from decoys. As evening approaches they are heavily 
baited, usually with maize, and are left with the water frontage 
open so that wild ducks during their night search for food may 
discover this easily procured supply. As soon as the regular 
removal of the bait, coupled with the scattering of feathers, 
proves that wild ducks are resorting to the traps, all ingress is 
closed except a wired tunnel terminating in the centre of the 
trap. The victims of the plot are successful in finding their wav 
in, but they have not the sense to seek the means of exit in the 
centre of the wired pen, and are gathered in the morning. ‘This 
system of duck-catching is suitable for waters which are too 
disturbed by day to form true sanctuaries. Their day population 
is accordingly limited to call ducks and other semi-tame species, 
with such additions of truly wild species as are attracted by the 
amenities afforded. The total system has been brought to a 
remarkable condition of efficiency by Sir Richard Graham, 
whose particular pride is that teal, which spread over the country 
to breed, regularly bring their broods of young to his ponds as 
soon as they are able to fly. Such ponds I should not regard 
as true decoys, but rather as a valuable supplementary invention 
applicable in many places where the true decoy system is barred 
for one reason or another. The decoy pond is a pure catching 
system, while the Netherby arrangement is also a producer, 
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LAWN TENNIS 


“PARK PLAYERS” IN ENGLAND AND 


F there is anything in America’s example, that harassed 

body known as the Selection Committee of the Lawn 

Tennis Association may find its duties simplified in the 

course of the next few years. In America lawn tennis is 

far more a public than a private game, and that huge body 
of its devotees which can be lumped together under the com- 
prehensive title of ‘‘ park players’ have had things made easy 
for them for years. They even go so far as to run special clubs 
in their parks for promising young players, and apparently most 
of their municipal councils have a sub-committee to watch for 
‘rising talent’’ and train it on with the idea of multiplying 
Tildens and Vincent Richardses until no other country on earth 
shall have a dog’s chance of snatching that adored Davis Cup 
away again from the land of its birth. 

We do not go to these lengths at present. But our munici- 
palities are most certainly waking up. I have just learnt that 
Birmingham, for example, has laid down more than seventy 
new public courts in its various parks in the course of this last 
winter, just about doubling the number which were available 
last year. And a like tale comes from many other big towns. 
The demand is creating the supply. Go into the London County 
Council parks and you will be under no illusions as to the existence 
of the demand! Any fine afternoon (except, of course, Sunday) 
you will find all the courts filled with players, and twice as many 
waiting their turn. And they are nearly all people to whom 
lawn tennis was only a name a year or two ago. To-day they 
are already forming themselves into “ leagues.’”’ There is a 
North London Parks League, and one for South London, too. 
The Civic Competition, started last year, gave a great impetus 
to the park players’ ambitions. Many superior persons scoffed 
at it, and at the players who took part in it; but I should not 
be surprised if, in a few years’ time, it may not prove to have 
been a very big landmark in the history of the game. It 
certainly will be if, in additon to opportunity for playing the 
game, opportunity for /earning it is also provided. This is done 
for the ‘“‘ park players’’ in America, because there the good 
players in a town are not only ready, but anxious, to coach the 
beginners. Too often, in this country, when a municipality 
lays down some new courts, half a dozen good players are asked 
down to “open” them with some exhibition matches. They 
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come, they play, they depart, and the park players, who have 
watched them in wonder and admiration, have not materially 
advanced towards fulfilling their ambitions. But now that 
the L.T.A. itself has taken charge of the Civic Competition, 
perhaps more will be done for the park players of the future. 
Just a few ‘‘ missionaries ’’—that’s what’s wanted. Even 
two or three tournament players who would be astonished and 
delighted to find themselves in a first-class handicap might 
do a lot of good work among the park players, and it would be 
a novel and enthralling sensation for them to be, for the moment, 
no longer ‘‘ rabbits’ but “ tigers’ ! 

For these indifferent tournament players I have a great 
sympathy just at present—a sympathy which will probablv 
develop into acute commiseration as the season advances. 
The hard court tournaments of April and May have made it 
quite clear that the ‘“‘ tournament congestion’ of last year is 
going to be far worse in the coming summer, and last week’s 
enormous entry at Surbiton, the first of the ‘“‘ grass ’’ meetings, 
drove the lesson right home. It is, of course, the indifferent 
players who cause the congestion ; perhaps it is right that they 
should be the principal sufferers from it. But it is rather hard 
on them, having entered for, say, the two doubles handicaps, 
to come down from town day after day to a tournament and 
never get a game at all till late on Thursday or Friday, if then. 
This is too often their fate, because the courts must be used 
for the more important level events and to “‘ break the back ”’ 
of the singles handicaps in the early part of the week—there 
are none to spare for doubles handicaps. No tournament 
manager could possibly have completed in the week a tournament 
like the Roehampton meeting in April, for example. Seven 
hundred matches simply cannot be played on twelve courts 
in six days, beginning at 11 o’clock and playing till the light 
goes each day. Result—so far as the Mixed Doubles Handicap, 
the most popular of all events, was concerned—disaster and 
disappointment. Only fourteen of the eighty-five matches in 
it were actually played; all the rest were scratchings or walks- 
over. Nobody’s fault. But it is very soon going to become 
obvious both to competitors and to tournament committees 
that our forefathers had wisdom when they enunciated the 
axiom which runs ‘‘ You can’t put a quart into a pint pot.” 

F. R. Burrow. 





FROM THE EDITOR’S BOOKSHELF 


Twenty-nine Short Stories, Translated from the French of 
Twenty-nine Celebrated Writers of To-day. Les Fleurs de 
France. Vol. Il. Edited by Alys Eyre Macklin. (Philpot, 6s.) 

Ik the other volumes of Les Fleurs de France, to be published at intervals 

of two months, are as interesting as this collection of modern French 

contes, the series should have a prosperous future before it. Many 
of the ‘‘ 29 short stories”? are extremely short and extremely slight ; 
several deal with subjects which would not be countenanced in a story 
intended for publication in an English magazine ; but, short and slight 
as they are, their themes are developed with a completeness of artistic 
achievement which in almost every case justifies the author’s choice. 

In spite of a certain materialistic sadness in their outlook these stories 

will delight lovers of that form of fiction who will probably ask them- 

selves whether a similar volume of equal literary and artistic merit 
could be compiled from short stories by living writers as representatively 

English as the ‘‘ 29” are French. 

The King of Lamrock, by V. Y. Hewson. (Philip Allan, 8s. 6d.) 

RENDEL 'TREBETHERICK was a most intriguing young man 

with an exceedingly interesting personality of his own, or what part 

of it was his own and not thrust upon him by a long line of ignoble 
ancestors. ‘hose ancestors were of a particularly virile type, and 
their violent traits were passed down from generation to generation, 
together with an historic feud between the Trebethericks and their 
nearest neighbours the Mertons. A passionate temper as ungovernable 
as madness, not to mention certain dwindling estates, was Rendel’s 
inheritance. ‘The temper was one which had probably served well 
in the bad old days when might was right, but a terribly dangerous 
asset in these days of comparative civilisation. Rendel was out to 
get the better of his ancestors and to break the feud. His struggles 
were desperate, but finally he achieved victory, though in the process 
there were many who suffered much discomfort at his hands ; many, 
because his attractive, honest character drew people of all kinds towards 
him. ‘To know him was to become immediately interested, as the 
reader will find. ‘The shadow of the past as it hangs over him seems 
to give a mellow tone to the book, but—and this is where the author 
shows his real gift for character drawing—Rende! is truly a very modern 
person in spite of a strong traditional bias. Mr. Hewson has a facile 
pen, an excellent sense of proportion and a very pretty talent for telling 

a story. 

Thus to Revisit, by Ford Madox Hueffer. (Chapman and Hall, 16s.) 

MR. F. M. HUEFFER is a puzzling and occasionally a baffling figure 

in the world of letters. The title to his new book is in itself an affectation. 

He calls the first portion ‘‘ Before Moonrise”: if he had called it 

“ After Moonrise’ or, in one word, ‘‘ Moonshine,” or taken it out 

altogether, he would have done a service to the remainder. Although 

he had the misfortune to have to pass through a youth “ rather tortured 
by the process of being trained for a genius ” and consequently lost 
the priceless quality of self-forgetfulness, he has been very much among 


the interesting people of his age and had he been content to tell the 
simple story of his adventures, with such addition of anecdote and 
illustration as come naturally into it, his book would have been a 
treasure, for though when his self-consciousness is greatest he is a 
tiresome writer there are many occasions when the fire goes down a 
little and he speaks with some understanding of his contemporaries. 
One would not say that he understands them very well, but rather that 
he faithfully renders the image they have left on his mind. Occasionally 
he quotes something so very characteristic that the speaker seems to 
live again, as when he tells that Henley squashed him by asking ‘‘ Who 
the hell are you, anyway? I never heard your name.” That is a 
vivifying story, whereas what follows tells you nothing. We mean 
when he describes him as “ a mere vocable peasant sitting by the alehouse 
fire uttering eternal truths.” What extraordinary rot—we can find no 
other word—that is. There was nothing whatever of the peasant 
about Henley, and “the peasant sitting by the alehouse fire uttering 
eternal truths” is a figment of Mr. Madox Hueffer’s imagination. 
“*He was wise as Mr. Hardy and Mr. Hudson are wise.” That, too, 
might have gone back to the preceding chapter, that is to say, back 
among the moonshine. Of Mr. Arnold Bennett he draws a cartoon 
that strays even further from any recognised likeness. What he tells 
us about Joseph Conrad is interesting because of the intimacy between 
them. Conrad would be an extraordinary man bereft of all that makes 
him famous as a writer. He has overcome enormous difficulties. 
He thinks in his native Polish, which he seems to translate to himself 
into French, and then he has to sit down and write it in English, and 
that he does this so well is a tribute not only to his ability but to his 
strength of character. It will ever be to the credit of Henley that he 
was the first to recognise the possibilities that lay in this Pole and that 
he was the first to publish him serially in this country. Of Henry James 
there are many pleasant little passages. The most engaging of these 
passages is that which refers to the death of Stephen Crane. Crane 
used to call Henry James ‘“‘ Henrietta Maria” and quiz him generally 
though his usual attitude was boyishly respectful and enthusiastic. 
When Crane was lying sick of that illness which cut him off in the midst 
of his brilliant career James showed his concern in a way that paints 
exquisitely the softer side of his nature: ‘‘ He turned his days into 
long debates over this or that benevolence—and he lay all night awake 
fearing that he might have contemplated something that might wound 
the feelings or appear patronising to the sick boy. He would run the 
gamut of grapes, public subscriptions, cheques. He cabled to New 
York for sweet-corn and soft-shelled crabs for fear the boy might 
long for home-food. And, when they came he threw them away— 
for fear they should make him more home-sick!”’ If Mr. Hueffer 
had only concentrated his attention on giving definite anecdotes and 
impressions of the very interesting people whom he had met with, 
and if he had at the same time suppressed his bubbling inclination to 
interlard the story with moralisation, which is not moralisation in the 
sense of the religious writer but in the sense that he is always discussing 
literary theory instead of concentrating on literary performance, the 
value of the book would have been greatly enhanced. 
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